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INVITATION. 

Visitors are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each | 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing | 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departinents, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in | 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- | 
pation to interest every one and well repay + 


visit. 
* 


New England and Other Matters. 


HE new subway between Boston and Cam- | 

bridge will not be in public operation until 
early in the spring, but the work upon this great 
undertaking is now practieally done. It has | 
cost six million dollars. On December 29th the 
first car was ran the full length of the Cam- | 
bridge part of the tunnel, and now trains of 
cars are being run all the way from Harvard 
Square to Park Street for the instruction of 
their erews and to test the tracks and gear. | 
The whole distance is three and a half miles, 


undertaking now for a boy to come from the 
Orient to a New England college than it was 
a century and a half ago for one to come from 
tue Berkshires to Boston. It would be a good 
tuing for the bright boys of foreign lands, and 
a good thing for their native eountries, if many 
more of them came to America to complete 
their education. And American boys also may 


profit by such associations. 


& 


] tgeonchqpemd concerning the earnings of boys 


who are working their way through college 


|are common; less common is it to see similar 
| statistics regarding boys in the lower schools. 


A reeent canvass of the Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, vocational school shows that all but thir- 
teen of the seventy-five boys enrolled there are 
earning money outside of school hours. They | 
are machinists, carpenters, clerks, newsboys, 
chore boys, messenger boys, drivers of delivery 
wagons and furnace-tenders. One earns a dol- | 
lar a week by polishing the brass work of 
automobiles; another gets two dollars a week 
for collecting rents; another works three hours 
| every evening in a bakery. And all of them | 


| manage to have their share of fun and good, | 


wholesome exercise. These boys will have an | 


| advantage in later years over their mates who 


at school learn much about spending money, | 


|and nothing about earning it. 


HE large crops of the potato-raising states, | 

to which there was a reference on this page| 
last week, are not equal to the home demand, 
and millions of bushels will be imported in| 
the next few months, most.of them from Scot- 
land. Usually this country imports relatively 
few potatoes, bat last autumn the United States 
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and the running time will be eight minutes; crep fell below the normal. When there was 
the running time of the present surface cars is | a similar shortage in 1909, eight and a half 
about thirty minutes. The new station at Park ‘million bushels were imported, and it is not 
Street is below that of the subway now in use, | unlikely that as many will be brought in this 
and is about fifty feet below the level of the| year. The New York newspapers tell of 
Common. Under Beacon Hill the subway is | British liners bringing as part of their cargoes 
a hundred feet below the surface. The trains from’ ten thousand to twenty thousand bags of 
emerge from the subway near the shore of | potatoes, each of which contained a little less 
the Charles, and cross the river on the new | than three bushels. Last month those Scotch’ 
Cambridge bridge. In Cambridge the subway | potatoes, after paying a duty of twenty-five 
extends from the river to Harvard Square, with | cents a bushel, were sold in the New York 
two stations on the way. If the present plans market for a lower price than the New Eng- 
are carried out, subways from Park Street to land potatoes, although, it is said, they are 


the South Station and also through the Back 
Bay will be built within the next few years. 


Cay 


NE of the duties of the United States | 
Geographie Board is to decide on the proper | 


spelling of mames of towns, rivers, lakes and 
mountains when local authorities differ. Some 
of the numerous and troublesome Indian names 
in Maine are given special attention in the latest 
list of deeisions made public. Names that have 
hitherto been spelled in various ways are now 
declared to be spelled properly as follows: 
Caucomogmoc, lake and river ; Chemquasabam- 
ticook, lake and stream; Nicatous, lake and 
stream ; Nollesemic, lake; Squa Pan, lake and 
railroad-station ; Sysladobsis, lake; Umbazook- 
sus, lake. | . 


a 


HE town of Ashburnham, Massachusetts, 
receiyed a unique New-year gift. It was 
a complete water-system, to replace the present 


plant, which is antiquated and inefficient. The | 


donor is a native of the town, Mr. Ivers W. | 
Adams, now a retired business man of Boston. 
The cost of the new system will be about fifty 
thousand dollars, and Mr. Adams will bear the | 
entire expense. His act may offer a suggestion | 
to those prosperous and loyal sons of New 
England towns that are already well supplied 
with libraries, town halls, school buildings, 
pleasure-grounds and public memorials. Pure 
water, and enough of it, is a living necessity 
for every community, and the name of the 


man who provides such a supply may well be | 


held in grateful remembrance by the genera- 
tions that follow him. 


& 


CLERGYMAN who has traveled much 

through rural regions expresses in the 
Christian Register his hope that the endow- 
ment of inns may in time become common in 
this country. He mentions two endowed inns 
in New England, one at Templeton, Massa- 
chusetts, and the other at Springfield, Ver- 
mont. These were presented to the respective 
towns by wealthy and public-spirited citizens. 
Several other good publie houses are maintained 
in small villages at a constant financial loss, 
which is made up by individuals or organiza- 
tions having the welfare and good name of the 
community at heart. The writer in the Chris- 
tian Register recalls the fact that in ancient | 
Judea and Syria public houses were main- | 
tained for the free use of travelers, sometimes | 
by wealthy men, and sometimes as public insti- 
tutions for which taxes were levied. 


& 


OUNDERS of the New England educational 

system would never have dreamed of the | 
debate recently held between the Chinese | 
students of Amherst College and those of the | 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, or of 
the meetings of the Cosmopolitan Club of | 
Harvard, which is composed of students from | 
many foreign lands. The world is much smaller 
than it used to be, and it is hardly more of an 


not inferior in quality. 


| ® & 


AN EFFECTIVE INSTRUMENT. 


comes from the London Nation. John 
Bright, during a visit to Ireland, went 


A cmoes with a grimly dramatie turn 


One of 200 Pieces. 





Buy Leavens 
Furniture 


@ Every piece is rich in dignity 
and simplicity. 


q The lines suggest quiet and 
repose, offsetting the hurry 
and bustle of life. 


q Begin the simple life to-day 
—buy one piece to please us; 
you’ll buy other pieces to 
please yourself and friends. 


@We exercise great care in 
packing and shipping. 


@ Call at our warerooms; if 
you cannot, you'll find that 
it’s easy to choose and order 
by mail from Set No. 10, 
itftustrating over 200 pieces 
of Leavens Furniture,suitable 
for hall, den, study, dining- 
room, chamber, etc. 


@ The Set is free; send for it. 








WIHELLIAM LEAVENS & C@6., 
Manufacturers, 
32 Canal St. Bosten, Mass. 























walking one day in the County Tipp y: 
Seeing a man with his coat off, working in the 
fields, he went up and talked to him. 


**Are you the tenant of this farm?’’ Bright 


**Yes,’’ replied the man. 

“You have a comfortable poms ~~ neil 

‘Yes, indeed, comfortable enough. ’’ 

= ‘You have a good landlord ?’’ 

**Yes, I have no complaint to make of him.”’ 





‘*He has the place comfortable for 
you??? 

‘Not at all; all that you see I have done 
myself. I have built and drained and fenced 


and done oery thing with my own hands and 
my _ bit of money. ’’ 
— u hold under a long lease?’’ 

‘*Not at all; I never saw the like. 
from year to year.’’ 
# ‘*But, then, you, must have great confidence 
| in your landlord ?’ 
“* Yes, I have confidence enough. I think I 
am sure enough. ’’ 
But assuredly you must hold under some 
sort of instrument? You cannot be altogether 

at the merey of your landlord, without some 
a of security ?”” 


+e 


I hold 


‘*Yes, I do hold under an instrument. ’’ 
x I thought so! Would you let me see 
it? 

iyo 


hm | then nah into the house. The man 

walked straight to the fireplace and took down 

a blunderbuss that was hanging over it. 
— said he, ‘‘is the instrument I hold 


* © 
A MODERN ADAM. 
Sunday-school, 


learns there. The account of the creation of 
Eve, says the Milwaukee Free Press, made 
an especial impression, and Bobbie repeated | 
it with careful exactness to his parents on cad 
return from school. 

The next day, after he r Ma pe in 
a long afternoon of hard p ond hed 
about a great deal, he felt . yt in his side, 
and his mother found him lying on his bed, 

e matter — R 


| eryi wry egy 6 
little boy ?”’ 
| asked his mother, s 





“I’m getting a wife! one ae | Bobbie. 
® © 


A “SPORTY COURSE.” 

66 LD Tom’’ Morris, the famous golf pro- 
fessional of St. Andrews, was once 
shown the moon through a good-sized 

telescope which belonged to Colonel Allen, then 

| a resident of St. Andrews. 


His only comment, according to Golf Illus- | ‘ 


trated, was: 
‘‘Eh! She’s terrible fu’ of bunkers !’’ 


OBBIE has recently begun to go to! 
and takes the deepest | 
interest in the Bible stories which he | 
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\ FLO flour im 5-Ib. bags. 
Finest flour in the world for 


Griddle Cakes 


THEY Taste Goop THESE 
FROSTY MORNINGS. 


Ask Your Grocer. 











Mow Is the time to buy your 


““EMPIRE KING ”’ 
SPRAYING PUMP 








See Those } Doddies —- They Stir and Thoroughly 
e Poisons and Water 
Pe. Mechanical Agitator. 
Perfect mixing of poison and water. Auto- 
tie Be Demet for for Kee ine strainer clean. 


‘Cyr Miller “te ydenville, Mass., 

and Used by o. Stil a, Littleton, M ass., two of our 
est and most ssful orehardists. 

Write for Catalog F. he ies every detail and cost. 

BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 


. N.H., an 
62 North Washington St., Boston 
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| SCHOOLS and | 
COLLEGES. | 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL _DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s C Mass. 








HE ATTENTION of 
those seeking collegiate 
instruction for young women 
is called to the advantages of 


Jackson College 


for Women 


Under the direction of 
Tufts College, it affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 








ay 


All courses leading to the 
degree of A.B. or B.S. in 
the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








For further information address : 











MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secrerary, 
g Turts Cottece, Mass. 


————— 
10 cents 


will decorate your room, den or camp with a 


Beautiful Felt Pennant 


Last fal? bad weather spoiled the sale of our 
50c. Felt Pennants, 12 x 24, made to order 
for the Harvard Aero Tri-State Meet at Boston. 
We offer all we have left (no more when these 
are sold) at 10c. each (regular pore 50c.) , or 
smaller ones, 6 x 16, for 5c. 


Big Chance for Boys ond Girls 
to earn money after school hours. 
Send 15c. for two samples. Big 


for Agents. BOSTON BADGE COMPANY. 
629 OLD SouTH BUILDING, Boston. 


BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


" Better Results Obtained 


by using one-half the Ln fy 1 ad other 
makes. Remember, b 


BENSDORP’S 


And Save %) Your Cocoa 


Highest Quality. Absolute Purity. 
Always in Yellow Wrapper. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. , tmporters, Boston 
Za 





































































DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 
“ISN'T YOUR ROSE A GOOD ONE, JU 
SHE ASKED. 


T grew very innocently out in the side yard, 
that tree, near the wicket gate that opened 
into the little creek meadow. 

You were inclined to praise it for its par- 
ticularly large and perfect flowers, that glowed 
unwithered for many days longer than their 
fragile sisters, the tea-roses. Yet it was to 
work much mischief before being revealed as a 
tree of the cunningest double-dealing. 

All that May morning Elvira had been plait- 
ing palmetto braid out under the willows of 
the meadow, and thinking, thinking how she 
should trim the hat into which she meant to 
sew the braid. 

The cannon at Richmond and Petersburg 
might shake the earth. Every man between 
sixteen and sixty might go marching away 
from Liberty; but war or no war, girl nature 
remained pretty much the same, and girls must 
still be tricked out newly with the world of 
springtime. 

This was a difficult matter to compass, you 
may be sure, in Virginia in the springtimes of 
763 and ’64, but Elvira had been unusually 
fortunate. She had been able to make herself 
a dress entirely suitable to her seventeen years 
out of a set of white dimity bed curtains cov- 
ered with a pattern of little scarlet rosebuds. 

Elvira had golden-brown, smiling eyes, and 
red-brown, smoothly shining hair, and a rosy 
complexion. She could have found nothing 
more becoming for a dress than that white 
dimity covered with little scarlet rosebuds. 

But a dress is not everything. You can 


make it long to hide knitted cotton stockings, 


and full and flowing to vover home-made shues, 
but you cannot arrange it to screen deficiencies 
in head-gear. 

Now a hat, pure and simple, was easy 
enough to manage. The palmetto had come 
from a friend farther south. The village mil- 
liner had taught Elvira the arts of plaiting and 
sewing braid, but there was nothing, nothing 
at all to trim this hat with after it had been 
plaited and sewed. 

Elvira rolled up her yards of complicated 
palmetto braid and turned to go home through 
the wicket gate. It was then that the rose- 
tree saw its chance to whisper in her ear. It 
detained her by catching at her copper-brown 
braids with a dozen tiny green thorns. She 
reached up to free herself, and her eyes fell 
on the perfect buds of the red rose-tree. In 
a few days they would be in every stage of a 
beautiful unfolding. 

‘*Why not?’’ whispered the rose-tree. 

‘‘Why not what?’”’ asked Elvira, artlessly. 

‘Use my flowers?’? murmured the rose-tree. 








RED ROSE 
TREE 


Fanny Kemble Sofnson 














“Oh, oh!’ cried Elvira. | 
Mischief lighted her golden- | 
brown eyes, and made a| 
dimple at the corner of her 
mouth. 

She flew to the house, 
gathered together her sew- 
ing things, and hastened 
down the village street to 
Miss Molly’s. 

The small shop was scant- 
ily stocked that spring of 
*64. Miss Molly’s trade was 
a making-over trade almost | 
altogether. To renovate old | 
ribbons and lace rosettes, to | 
recurl a feather or redye a 
flower or bleach a sunburned | 
old straw—to this had Miss | 
Molly come, she of the deft 
fingers and sure eye for | 
effect. 

She brightened as Elvira 
ran in. It was a pleasure 
to see something fresh, if 
only a girl’s face. She grew 
nearly animated as the braid 
took shape; but when she held the completed 
hat on her twirling finger-tips, the cloud de- 
scended again. 

‘*But, dear me, you’ve nothing new to put | 
| on it, child. ’’ 

‘What ought I to have?’’ asked Elvira. | 

‘*Well, roses,’’ said Miss Molly. ‘‘Red, of | 
course, for you.’’ 

Elvira laughed. 
do.’’ | 

**T hate to put old flowers on a new hat,’’ 
said Miss Molly. She laid the shape down as | 
if she had lost interest in it; but in a moment 
she began to rummage in a drawer. She | 
brought out a length of tulle. | 

‘Something like this would do better,’’ she | 
said, in a half-discouraged way. ‘‘See, caught | 
round loosely like this. ’’ 

Elvira had a vision of her roses half-veiled 
in the thin silvery tissue. 

““T’d like that, too,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘if 
you’ll let me plait you some braid for it, Miss 
Molly !”? 

That agreed on, Elvira bore off the hat and 
the tulle, put them safely away in her ward- 
robe, and hurried to her daily tryst with her 
very best friend in all Liberty. Their meeting- | 
place was a bench under an old apple-tree that | 
had shouldered aside the fence dividing two | 
orchards. The gap had been there for a long 
time now. As Elvira hastened down the path, | 
she intended to tell Alice about everything, | 
hat, tulle, red-rose scheme and all; but when 
she caught sight of Alice’s soft little face bent | 
beneath a shadow of fair, waving hair, she 
changed her mind. Girls are curious as to 
what other girls are going to wear. Any- 
body could get anything out of Alice, bless 
her! 

But Alice was too full of her own thoughts | 
that morning to be inquisitive about Elvira’s. | 
She had brought her hat—Elvira had made it 
for her, too, before touching her own—to 
show. 
| Alice had shirred a pale blue silk shoulder 
| scarf of her mother’s round the low crown; | 
| the heavy fringed ends drooped gracefully over 
|her looped-up plaits. Nothing could have 
been more maidenly, more becoming. The 
| blue of the scarf matched her eyes, the droop 
of the hat brim her natural pose. Aunt) 

Alice was making her a new white dress out | 
of the tamboured parlor window curtains. | 
Her mother had given her the old clover-leaf | 
| table-cloth for a new white petticoat to wear 
with the dress. Both the girls laughed over 
that. 

| ‘*‘T wonder what it will seem like to have 





LIE?” 





| 
| 








“T’ve some that might | 


really new things again?’’ 
said Alice, relapsing into 
pensiveness. 

*“*Oh,’’ cried Elvira, ‘‘it 
wouldn’t be half so inter- 
esting !’’ 

By Sunday the rose-tree 
had beautiful blossoms, with 
deep golden centers and 
thick velvet petals of a 
wonderful hue. 

Elvira ran out before 
breakfast to gather the half- 
dozen most beautiful—one 
full rose, two almost full, 
one half-unfolded bud, two 
unfolded, and a few sprays 
of green foliage. She wound 
the stems carefully with wet 
cotton, and then deftly in- 
serted these stems into a 
couple of tiny vials, which 
she fastened firmly to the 
hat. Thus there would be 
small chance of those im- 
postors of roses betraying 
their true origin, even 
during old Doctor White’s longest sermon. 
The tulle, aided by carefully disposed rose 
foliage, concealed the two tiny vials. 

Elvira deceived her own unsuspicious, half- 
invalid mother with those roses. That gentle 
lady eyed them without the faintest idea that 
they were not some old ones that she had worn 
on a black velvet bonnet years before. 

‘*They do very well under the tulle,’’ she 
commented. She was much more occupied 
with her admiration for Elvira’s beautiful, 
vivid young face. 

‘“*Do I look pretty well, mother?’’ asked 
Elvira. 

‘*You look very well indeed, dear. That 
dimity made up better than I thought it would. 
What has Alice for to-day ?’’ 

‘*She trimmed her hat with her mother’s 
blue silk scarf, and her aunt made her a lovely 
dress out of the parlor curtains.’’ Elvira 
laughed, but her mother drew one of those 
long, sighing breaths that made truly grown-up 
people such dismal companions in war-time 
days. They were always sighing, even when, 
like her mother, they had no masculine rela- 
tives closer than a second cousin of whom to 
get bad news. 

Elvira knew that war is a dreadful thing. 
She used to think about it sometimes in the 
night, after the report of a big battle had come 
and the name of some girl friend’s father or 
brother had been on the list of killed. But in 
the intervals between the big battles and the 
neighborhood tragedies her youth rose up and 
went its normal way. So when her mother 
drew that long, sighing breath, Elvira felt a 
pang of vexation, which she strove to conceal 
even from herself by an extra loving hug and 
kiss before she went to join Alice at the apple- 
tree. 

Alice, a blue-and-white-lady girl, out of a 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, clasped her soft, 
slender hands when she saw Elvira, and uttered 
a little cry of pure delight over her radiant 
friend. 

‘‘And the roses!’’ she cried. 
where did you get the roses?’’ 

Elvira’s eyes twinkled teasingly. 
a secret. ’’ 

‘From me? O Elvie!’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you some day, but it’s a secret just 
now. Do you mind?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Alice, ‘‘not a bit.’’ 
tone held the tiniest reserve. 

She kept stealing glances at those glowing 
tissue-veiled roses while they went along the 
street together. She never wore any shade of 
red herself, but she could not help feeling a 





*O Elvira, 


‘*That’s 


But her 
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ELVIRA RAN OUT BEFORE BREAKFAST TO GATHER 
THE HALF-DOZEN MOST BEAUTIFUL. 


| little hurt because Elvira had not offered to 
share the roses, or the chance of getting them, 
with her. 

Here you may see the beginning of the mis- 
chief wrought by that wicked rose-tree; for of 
course the suspicion that popped into Alice’s 
fair little head was the quite pardonable one 
that the roses, and goodness knew what else, 
had been smuggled through the lines; and 
along with this suspicion came the equally 
natural grievance that Elvira and her mother 
had selfishly kept to themselves some splendid 
chance of getting new things. 

No one now is expected to understand the 
seriousness of this offense against neighborli- 
ness; but in those days, when such chances 
offered, you were expected to share them with 
your friends, and if you did not, they would 
soon show what they thought of you. 

Elvira, as she went up the aisle, preened 
herself as prettily and unconsciously as a 
pigeon. She was young and lovely and be- 
comingly dressed, and she felt so contented 
and happy that she made the brightest spot in 
all the dull old church. 

After the service the other girls clustered 
about Alice and Elvira, examining, exclaim 
ing. They knew all about Alice’s hat and 
dress, for every one had seen the blue arf 
and the parlor window curtain; they knew, 
too, the genesis of Elvira’s flowered d'«:i 
but the roses were undeniably new. The 
not been dyed over or trimmed off, or rewur 
bished in any way whatever. The roses were 
new. Where did Elvira get the roses? 

Elvira’s eyes sparkled mischievously. ‘It’s 
a secret,’’ she said, over and overagain. ‘I'll 
tell you some day, but it’s a secret now.’’ 

She and Alice got away together at last, and 
every one of those girls went home so per- 
fectly certain that Elvira was decked out in 
selfishly smuggled roses that they told it as a 
trouble-making fact to inflammable elders, who, 
naturally enough, desired their girls to look as 
fresh and pretty as any one else’s girl. 

So a lot of mischief was caused by a rose- 
tree experienced enough to have known better 
—a vain old rose-tree that had merely wished 
to show off its roses on Elvira’s beautiful young 
head, regardless of consequences. There were 
to be plenty of consequences. 

Judge Cary’s wife was fairer than most, 
and gave Elvira the benefit of a doubt. ‘‘Miss 
Molly,’’ she said, ‘‘have you any more of those 
lovely roses? I do hope you saved me some 
for Julie.’’ 

‘What roses?’’ snapped Miss Molly. Milli- 
nery was a sore subject in the make-over days. 
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‘*Why, like those you trimmed Elvira Ben- 
ton’s hat with.’’ 

‘*My goodness!’’ said Miss Molly, conten- 
tiously. ‘‘I haven’t had a flower you could 
call lovely in the shop for a year, and I never 
trimmed Elvira’s hat. She told me she had 
some roses she might use on it—old ones, 
I understood. ’’ 

‘*‘No,’’ said Mrs. Cary, ‘‘they are perfectly 
fresh, new ones. They look like fine French 
flowers to me.’’ 

‘*Well, she didn’t get them here,’’ said Miss 
Molly, with a satiric glance at her dingy boxes 
and empty show-case. 

Mrs. Cary, having been generous, felt herself 
justified after this interview in becoming bitter. 

A few weeks later Elvira said to her mother, 
‘‘Isn’t it strange that none of the girls have 
been over to see me? I don’t mean Alice.’’ 

‘*Tt’s housecleaning time,’’ said Mrs. Ben- 
ton. ‘‘Every one’s busy. We are.’’ 

‘“*T never knew of their mothers being busy 
keeping Juiie and Bella at home,’’ said Elvira. 

‘*Don’t say sharp things, Elvie.’’ 

“It’s odd,’’ persisted Elvira, ‘‘that none of 
them have run in.’’ 

She mentioned it to Alice that evening. 
Alice was loyal to Elvira. The ugly suspicion 
had popped into her head, but she had faith- 
fully tried to turn it out. She would have 
entirely succeeded in this endeavor had it not 
been for the other girls. Housecleaning had 
not kept them from visiting Alice. They came 
to see her oftener than usual, and did their 
best to make Alice think as they did. 

‘Elvie wouldn’t do anything mean,’’ said 
Alice, stubbornly. She clung to this formula. 

But she hardly knew what to say to an 
Elvira seemingly so uneonscious of having 
given any cause for offense. She hesitated, 
stammered. ‘‘It must have just happened so, 
Elvie,’’ she said, at last. 

‘* Alice is keeping something from me,’’ said 
Elvira to herself; but she saw that Alice was 
distressed, and she did not question her ‘further. 

Another week, and Elvira’s pride was up. 
She could not doubt now that the girls were 
avoiding her intentionally. She went to her 
mother again. Mrs. Benton’s sigh lasted longer 
than usual. 

‘*Perhaps it’s your Great-Uncle Andrew, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘I never told you, Elvie, but when 
he came home from England this spring he 
sided with the North.’’ The words were 
whispered. Elvira gazed at her mother in 
wide-eyed horror. Uncle Andrew was the 
rich member of the connection. Every one 
knew of his great business houses in Charles- 
ton and London. 

‘*] suppose, ’’ said Elvira, bitterly, ‘‘that he 
thinks more of his money than anything else. ’’ 

‘*O Elvie,’’ protested her mother, ‘‘I can’t 
think one of your dear father’s family could 
sink so low as that. No, we must try to think 
that your Uncle Andrew acted according to his 
convictions. ’’ 

**Still,’’ said Elvira, ‘‘I can’t see why that 
should make our friends treat us coldly. We 
haven’t sided with the North.’’ 


in her favorite gesture, ‘‘isn’t it charming? 
| And aren’t you glad it’s such a perfect day ?’’ 
She ran to kiss Elvira. 
| Elvira held her off by her slender shoulders. 
** Allie,’’ she said, ‘‘are the girls coming?’’ 
Alice could not help looking confused. 


‘*Why, of course, Elvie!’’ she faltered. 
** Julie told me she was.’’ 
| Elvira accepted her kiss soberly. ‘‘If any 


girl does not come, ’’ she said, ‘‘I’l] never speak 
to her again. ’’ 

Alice felt an immense relief when every 
| Single one of those girls filed through the wicket 
gate and Elvira went to meet them in her 
| gayest and sweetest manner. The idea of any 
two of the girls never speaking to each other 
again had filled Alice’s gentle heart with the 
deepest dismay. 

Different reasons had induced the girls to 
come. Time, as is his friendly habit, had 
lessened the supposed offense in their minds, 
too young yet to be experienced in hoarding 
hard feelings, if one excepts Julie’s, which 
was somewhat precocious in this respect. 
Probably, too, the assertion of a very natural 
habit of fondness for Elvira had a great deal 
to do with bringing them. Also, they were 
still young enough to have a pardonable pre- 
dilection for frosted cakes and big, sweet straw- 
berries, which seemed to grow so big and 
sweet only in Mrs. Benton’s garden, and in 
honor of Elvira’s birthday. 

Everything, every one, was the same, 
thought Alice in exultation, as she watched 
the girls grouped about the table in their old 
white dresses, their pretty hair uncevered and 
at the mercy of the soft June wind. She drew 


to complete enjoyment, when 
Julie Cary attracted her 
attention. You could always 
count on Julie to say or do 
some little jarring thing, 
thought Alice, in vexation. 

The other girls had picked 
up their roses and fastened 
them in hair or bodice, but 
Julie was looking at her 
| flower so queerly that Elvira 
noticed it. 

“‘TIsn’t your rose a good 
one, Julie?’’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Julie, and 
she stuck it carelessly in her 
dark curls. ‘‘I was only 
thinking how exactly it is 
| like the roses on your new 
| hat, Elvira.’’ 
| ““How perfectly horrid of 
| Julie!’ thought every other 
| girl at the table; but Elvira 
only laughed a little. 

‘Why, so it is, Julie,’’ she 
| agreed. Her voice and man- 
| ner were devoid of any trace 
|of a suspicion that Jiulie’s 
| speech had an unkind signif- 
| icance; and indeed, she had 
|no such suspicion at that 








a contented breath, and was giving herself up | 


ORAWN BY W. A. KIRKPATRICK 
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look like French flowers under the tulle, didn’t 
they, Julie?’’ 

When the girls had gone, Elvira went back 
to the meadow to bring in the table-cloth, and 
again at the little gate the green thorns pricked 
at her bright braids. 

Elvira stood still and looked at the rose-tree. 
‘*T’ve a great mind,’’ she said out loud to the 
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HE year 1855 was one of-alarms for the 
f pioneers in Washington Territory, for 

not only were the Yakimas from over 
the mountains on the war-path, but it was 
feared that the Snoqualmies, Nesquallies and 
other tribes about Puget Sound would join 
them in a general effort to exterminate the 
white settlers. 

That was the year when young Lieut. Philip 
Sheridan went West in command of a company 
of dragoons, and later astonished the Yakimas 
with howitzer shells—guns which ‘‘powed’’ 
twice, the Indians said, because, after the 
cannon - balls struck, they burst with loud 
reports! : 

With other men of the settlement in the 
Nesqually valley, Andrew Hines was sum- 
moned to go with Captain Maloney through 





SHE SEIZED THE WHITE WOMAN'S HAND AND TUGGED AT IT. 


tree, ‘‘to get Uncle Dan to cut you down for 
causing me all this trouble, and I don’t want 
your roses. ’’ 

Elvira walked pensively to church the next 
morning, her lovely face thoughtful beneath a 
palmetto hat trimmed solely with a length of 
silvery tulle. She had abandoned even the 
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Vi. THE PAINTED BOX. 





most innocent of pretenses, had Elvira. 
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Nesquallies join the Yakimas in driving the 
white people out of their country. 

‘*Yar-yar-yar,’’ she would mumble, as she 
ate. ‘‘Owhai say, ‘Keel, keel,’ but Lesschi 
say, ‘No keel white squaw, no keel littlum 
skookum tillicums’ ’’ (white children). 

Old Hearty said that the Nesquallies were 
undecided as yet whether to give ear to the 
Yakimas or not, and that they were waiting 
to see how the fighting at Natchess Pass would 
turn out, and to hear from the Nez Percés and 
Walla-Wallas, two tribes living to the east of 
the Cascade Mountains. 

One morning about the first of November 
the old squaw came hobbling down the trail, 
evidently much excited. 

She seized Mrs. Hines by the wrist, and 
urged her to come forth to look at something. 
She drew her along the path 
leading up the river; the 
children followed. 

Almost half-way between 
the clearing and the Nes- 
qually lodges there was a 
small hillock, near the river 
bank, where grew some rank 
young Douglas firs — ever- 
greens sixty or seventy feet 
high and a foot or more in 
diameter. 

That morning one of these 
firs had been trimmed to make 
a ‘‘lob-stick,’’ that is, all the 
lower branches had been 
lopped off, so as to leave the 
topmost boughs to form a 
kind of plume or umbrella. 
Short stubs of branches had 
been left projecting from the 
trunk, so that the tree might 
be easily climbed. To one 
of these stubs, about thirty 
feet from the ground, had 
been attached a red box about 
two feet square. 

To this box Old Hearty 
pointed. In her Nesqually 
jargon, she told them that 
Pio-pio-mox-mox, a Walla- 





‘It’s just the bitterness everywhere, I sup-| moment. Only after she answered Julie did | Natchess Pass, to coéperate with Major Rains’s | Walla chief, and young chief Qualchin of the 
pose. Now that the South is so unfortunate, | she realize that the other girls had glanced | force against the Yakimas. 


such things cause more hard feeling. But I 
dare say you’ve imagined a lot of it, Elvie. 
Why not ask Alice?’’ 

‘“That’s exactly it, mother. I know Alice 
is keeping something from me. You can tell in 
a minute, because it’s so hard for her to keep 
a secret. ’’ 

‘*Well, dear,’’ said her mother, vaguely. 
She crocheted a while, then stopped and 
asked, ‘‘What shall you do about your birth- 
day? It comes Saturday, you know.’’ 

Elvira lifted her head proudly. ‘‘I shall do 
just as I’ve always done. If the girls don’t 


| at each other oddly, and that Alice had looked 

troubled. Elvira had her share of intui- 

tion. Suddenly everything fell into place, 

and the puzzle was solved. So that was what 
|the girls thought of her! The bright color 
burned in her cheeks, but she was gayer than 
| ever during the remainder of the little feast. 
When the time came for the party to disperse, 
|she said, ‘‘Come up to my room, please, be- 
| fore you go, girls. ’’ 

The girls felt that there was storm in the 

|air. They followed her up the stairs curiously 
| but uneasily. 


What those who were left at home feared 
most were attacks at night by small war parties 
of the Yakimas that were known to be roving 
| about west of the mountains. During October 
‘the Brannan family was surprised and mur- 
dered, and soon afterward the Jones, King 
and Cooper families. 

After her husband had gone, Mrs. Hines 
became so much alarmed that she kept one of 
the children watching constantly at the cabin 
window; and she would not let them sleep 
indoors at night for fear the Indians would 
come. After dark the members of the family 


Yakimas, and another chief whom the whites 
| knew as ‘‘ Looking-Glass,’’ had come, and 
that they had put up this red box and gone. 
No white man knew just what the red box 
| meant to these Indians, at least not all that it 
meant. 
| Sometimes it meant that one Indian had 
| killed another on account of a personal quarrel, 
|and that he had set up the red box as his 
confession of killing, but claimed safety from 
revenge until it fell from the tree. In such 
circumstances no Indian ever molested a red 
box elevated in a lob-stick. It might hang 
| there for months, or even for years. 











come, why, that settles it. I can get along) Elvira flung open her door and went to her 


without them. ’’ 

But she turned and left the room to hide her 
brimming eyes. 

She went out into the garden, and saw 


through her tears that the strawberries were | 


as big and sweet and splendid as usual. The 
sight of them cheered her a little. She began 
to think that perhaps she had imagined much 
of the coldness and avoidance. She knew that 
she was rather quick to take offense; it is a 
fault that often goes with golden-brown eyes 
and red-brown hair. 

She sent out the notes of invitation to the 
half-dozen girls whom she had always thought 
of as her best friends, next to Alice, and spent 
Friday making and frosting a host of little 
cakes for the birthday feast. 

Early Saturday afternoon Alice came over, 
and the two girls set the table, which was a 
large flat rock under a group of old willows in 
the little meadow. The white table-cloth hung 
to the grasses on which the girls were to sit, 
picnic fashion, and at each girl’s place was a 
great grape leaf piled with uncapped straw- 
berries. ‘These were also heaped:in baskets of 
vine leaves woven together and placed here and 
there on the table, alternating with piles of 
the sparkling heart-shaped cakes. Tall water- 
bottles were filled with a ruby liquid,—no 
more than raspberry sirup, however,—which 
was to be poured into the tiny wine-glasses in 


|wardrobe. She took out the hat, which still 
had last Sunday’s withered roses on it. She 
had felt too dull and heartsick to take them 
| off as usual when she came home. 

| ‘*I’ll show you the reason your rose looked 
| like these, Julie,’’ said Elvira, coldly. ‘‘I 
| just meant to play a little trick on you girls. 
I never imagined what you were thinking 
until a moment ago. ’’ 

She stood silent, unfastening the dead roses. 
**See, they came off the same bush,’’ she said 
at last, holding them out and tossing the hat 
on her bed. . ‘‘ You thought we’d been getting 
things through the lines, didn’t you? And 
| you thought we were selfish and mean and 

kept such chances to ourselves ?’’ 

She glanced from one to the other with ac- 
cusing eyes. 

**O girls,’’ she cried, ‘‘girls that I’ve grown 
up with, how could you?’’ 


|her hands. Elvira was crying. 


girls, for girls who were ashamed and sorry, 
for girls who kissed and besought her, for girls 
who were going to cry, or die, if she did not 
forgive them. 

Elvira lifted a laughing, tearful, no longer 
scornful face. 
| **Alice never believed anything mean of me,’ 








Most unexpectedly she dropped down on the | 
foot of the bed and hid her scornful face in | 


took their bedclothes and went a quarter of a; At other times the red box, displayed on the 
| mile or more to a great patch of salmon-berry bank of a river, or in any other conspicuous 
briers near the river. They had a place beaten | place, was a war signal. As such Old Hearty 
down among the high grass and briers to which | now regarded it; she was in great trepidation ; 
they crept, and there they made their beds. | and because of her evident anxiety for her 
None of them spoke except in whispers. | white companions, the sight of the emblem 
This was near the end of October, and the | struck fear to their hearts. Mrs. Hines turned 
nights were growing so cold that often the | pale, and Eliza burst out crying. 
mother and her little brood lay awake shiver-| They hastened home. The distance to the 
ing. One night it snowed; another night a/| fort at Steilacoom was long. Mrs. Hines was 
bear came through the brier patch, but ran off not sure that she could find the way, but she 
with a snort when Mrs. Hines sprang up and | told the children that they were to go there 
shook a coverlet at him. |at once, and she began to get them ready. 
The oldest of the children, Asher, who was | They would have to take food and bedding. 
lame, was twelve years old; John was ten, | All day she was busy, while Asher watched 
and Eliza was seven. | at the door, or sometimes ventured forth a little 
About half a mile above the Hines clearing, | way up the trail to see if that ominous red box 
at the foot of the river rapids, there was an | was still there. 
encampment of the Nesqually tribe. One of | Up at the Indian village he could hear 
the old squaws used to come to the Hines house | sounds like slow strokes on a bass drum, but 
nearly every morning to beg for food. Her none of the Nesquallies passed up or down the 
name was Mollisha, and she was said to be a/| trail. Asher knew several of the Nesqually 
sister of the Nesqually medicine-man, Klowo- | boys; they often came to the Hines cabin; but 
| wit; but she was more often called ‘‘Old| that day none appeared. 








The next moment you could not see her for | Hearty’’?—a nickname that Mr. Hines had 


given her on account of her large appetite. 
Her clothing consisted merely of deerskin | 


Shortly after noon, however, Old Hearty 
came and sat on the door-step a long time; but 
Mrs. Hines was too much hurried to prepare 


breeches and a dirty yellow blanket that did mush and molasses for her. Besides, she and 
| duty both as a shawl and a hood. She would | the children would have need of all the food 
| make her appearance and sit on the door-step they had on their long tramp to the fort. 
| until the family finished eating and she was | From her seat in the doorway the old squaw 
| given what was left of the food. In return, turned her head now and then to see if victuals 


gay pretense. As a finishing touch, Elvira | said Elvira. She reached out her hand to| she told what was happening among the were forthcoming. The preparations for de- 


had put at each girl’s place a lovely scarlet 
rose from the tree at the wicket gate. 


| Alice, who ran to take it. Still holding to 
| Alice, she looked round the contrite group. 


Indians—that such a family of settlers had | parture she observed with disfavor. She was 
been murdered by the Yakimas, or that like a regular boarder, and it was dawning on 


**O Elvie,’’ cried Alice, clasping her hands | ‘‘Oh, well,’’ she said, generously, ‘‘they did | Chief Lesschi or Owhai had come to bid the | her that she would miss her food when the 








family went away. She muttered grumpily | She laughed boisterously, and from under her | have been numerous, and some of them very | 


to herself. 


| blanket drew forth half a hollow thigh-bone | 


gallant. Stopping runaway horses has become 


At last, after sitting for two hours or more, | of an elk, in which was some kind of viscid | a common feat of the scouts. They are taught 


she got up suddenly and went hobbling off, 
still muttering in displeasure. 

Mrs. Hines did not get her preparations 
completed till nightfall. Then the evening 
came on so dark and cloudy that she decided 
not to start for the fort until the next morning. 
Rain and sleet fell during the night, but at 
daybreak the weather cleared. After breakfast 


a pack was made for each of the boys to carry. | 


John’s consisted of a peck of potatoes in a 
bag, about which were bound, with a clothes- 
line, two coverlets and a blanket, folded tight 
and tied. Asher had only three coverlets in 
his pack. In addition to the packs, which 
their mother slung on their shoulders, the boys 
carried between them a large basket full of 
cooked food. Mrs. Hines had the largest pack 
of all, made up of clothing and many other 
things that she knew would be needed if they 
had to remain long at the fort. 

Asher fastened the cabin door inside with a 
prop after the others had gone out. Then 
they helped him creep out at the one small 
window at the back. 


Setting off, they had gone but a few steps | 


when they heard loud outcries behind them. 
It was Old Hearty. She was coming rapidly 
down the trail, flapping her yellow blanket. 

**T reckon she’s hungry,’’ Asher said. 

“She may stay hungry!’’ Mrs. Hines ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I will not go back to cook for her.’’ 

The old squaw overtook the party. She 
continued to shout in a kind of wild, grim 
glee. She seized the white woman’s hand and 
tugged at it to make her turn back. In any- 
thing but good humor with Indians that morn- 
ing, Mrs. Hines pushed her away, and told 
her that she had no food for her. 

But Old Hearty was pouring forth a torrent 
of jargon about Qualchin and the red box. 
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white pigment. 

Again and again she tugged at Mrs. Hines’s | 
arm, and at last persuaded her to go back up | 
the trail to the lob-stick on the hillock beside | 
the river. Still cackling and grinning, Old 
Hearty pointed up at the tree. To the surprise | 
of mother and chil- 
dren, the box was no 
longer red, but white! 

Capering about in 
hilarious pantomime, 
the old creature posed 
to show how Qualchin 
had come and stared 
at it, and how all the 
others had stood and 
shaken their heads 
when they saw that 
the red box had turned 
to a white box. 

She had purloined 
one of the medicine- 
man’s paint-pots, with 
which he used to daub white circles round | 
his eyes, and had herself climbed the tree 
and painted the box white, from some notion 
or knowledge that it would change the war 
sign and work on the superstitions of the 
Indians. 

*‘Qualchin no keel. Pio-pio-mox-mox no 
keel,’’ she repeated over and over to Mrs. 
Hines, who at last became convinced, and re- | 
turned with the children to the house. During | 
the day four of the Nesqually boys came to) 
the house again to play with the children, and | 
an Indian, known as ‘‘Old Tom, ’’ also 
appeared with a duck that he had shot. 

The war fever, so far as these Nesquallies 
were concerned, had been quieted by Old 
Hearty’s ruse. 
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OPLE often ask me what 

Boy Scouts are doing when 

they go about, singly or in pairs, (§ 
evidently very much in earnest and 
in a great hurry. It is difficult to say, 
since scouts have so many occupations ; 
but I can suggest one thing that may 
account for their activity; every scout is on 
his honor to do one good turn to somebody | 
every day. Possibly these hurrying lads are 
for the moment knight errants on the quest 
for women or children in distress. 






SUS 





- ES little brother. I thought it would 
please him. ’’ 


A story was told to me of two Boy 
Scouts coming out of church with their 





HE SEIZED THEIR BRIDLES. 





mother, and much impressed by the para- 
ble which they had just heard of the) 
wise and the foolish virgins. One of | 
|them said, ‘‘Mother, if those virgins had 
been. brought up as Boy Scouts, the wise | 


| ones would have given half their oil to the’ 


foolish ones, and there would not have been | 


| all that fuss.’”? The boy had at any rate) 


Only this morning, as I passed down the| grasped the lesson of the scouts’ training; 


road, a smart little scout patrol leader came 


out of a house, patrol flag in hand, pushing | 


his bicycle. Making the sign of the brother- 
hood, I questioned him. With suppressed ex- 
citement he told me that he was going on an 
important duty, of which he gave me only an 
outline. I afterward got confirmation of it. 
He and his comrade had found several boys 
torturing some frogs. He had gone off at once 
to the police-station and asked if he might take 
his patrol and ‘‘go for’’ those boys without be- 
ing arrested for assault and breaking the peace. 
The police superintendent gravely gave per- 
mission. The patrol leader had then sent his 
_corporal to collect the scouts from their homes, 
while he himself, reflecting that he had as yet 
only five boys out of the seven allowed in his 
patrol, had gone off to enlist two recruits. 
That the idea of doing a good turn to some 
one every day should have appealed so strongly 
to the boys shows the inclination to good that 
is in every boy’s soul. 


I cite a few instances taken at random from | 


the records of slum scouts. I preface 
them by saying that whenever I have 
asked boys, whether in London or 
Aberdeen, Dublin or Toronto, to tell 
me the good turns that they have done, 
there has always been a certain shy- 
ness about their answers. 

‘*Well, sir, I’ve not been able to find 
any one in distress to-day, not as yet. 
I’ve done nothing. Well—I did take a 
banana skin off the pavement, for I 
thought some one might slip up on it, 
but you can’t count that as a ‘good 
turn,’ can you, sir?’’ 

In my own mind I did—because the 
intention was there. 

‘‘T saw three kids coming from the 
park. They were pretty tired. The 
two oldest, a boy anda girl, were taking 





namely, to apply his common sense in helpful- | 
ness to others in however small a way. 


Some Stories of the Scouts. 


N Guildford, Surrey, an appeal was made | 
| to the town council for a grant to aid a crip- 
pled boy to go to school. The case attracted 
attention. A clergyman gave a Bath chair, 
whereupon the local Boy Scouts volunteered to | 
pull it daily to the school. | 
In a slum in London the school children, on | 
their way to school, were continually being | 
robbed of their dinners by a band of young | 
‘“*hooligans.’’ The Boy Scouts have formed an | 
escort for the children, and every day conv oy | 
them safely through the dangerous quarter. 
Many stories are told of good work done by 
Boy Scouts on the occasion of King Edward’s | 
funeral. There were hundreds of Boy Scout 
ambulance parties at work in the crowd. 
When they had a case to deal with, some of 
the patrol ‘‘formed fence’? to keep back the 


DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





THEY LAUNCHED A BOAT AND PUSHED OUT TO 


THE RESCUE. 


| to run alongside the horse, to catch hold of 


the shaft with the near hand and the reins 
with the other. But in one case a gallant 
little scout had to deal with a pair of horses 


| harnessed to a van, with which they were gal- 


He ran to the back of 
the van, clambered in, 
and got to the driver’s 
seat. When he got 
there, he found that 
the reins were broken 
and dangling about the 
horses’ heads. So he 
climbed down to the 
violently rocking pole 
between the horses, 
and scrambled along it 
till he reached their 
heads; he then seized 
their bridles, and sit- 
ting on the pole, with 
his feet braced against 
the pole-chains, he 
pulled and jerked their heads together until 
he succeeded in stopping them. 

Scout L. Rudd, 2d Leigh Troop, saw a 
little girl playing on the railway-track at 
Shoebury. He climbed the railway fence, 


loping down the street. 


| crossed the line in front of a train, and just 
reached the child in time to pull her out of the 
| Way. 


He himself received a blow on the head 
that left him in a dazed condition for some time. 
Had it not been for his pluck, the child would 
have been killed. Rudd received the bronze 
medal—the highest award—for gallantry. 

The list of rescues from drowning is very 
long. I cite merely a few examples: 
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does not have to use his eyes or his ears, his 
legs or his wits. Yet we wonder why so many 
of the rising generation are growing up flabby 
and colorless. This is a matter of national 
importance, for the character of the nation is 
the sum of the characters of the individuals 
who form the nation. The Boy Scout training 
endeavors to supply a school for the develop- 
ment of character and resourcefulness. 


The Scout Method. 


N mentioning a few of the results, I do not 
| wish to give the impression that it is only 

toward saving life and helping others that 
our training is directed. 

We try to develop character in other ways. 
Our method is briefly as follows: 

(a) By promotion based on tests in ‘*back- 
woodsmanship, ’’ we encourage resourcefulness, 
pluck, self-denial, physical health, thrift, en- 
ergy and responsibility. 

(b) By badges of efficiency we encourage the 
boys to take up handicrafts for their ultimate 
livelihood and for the more immediate cure of 
loafing and unhandiness. 

(c) By urging the scouts to undertake public 
duties, such as fire-brigade, ambulance, coast- 
guarding and missioners’ work, we accustom 
the boys to service for others and for the state, 
from a sense of duty rather than from the 
expectation of any reward. 

In a word, our whole object and aim is to 
make the boys into good citizens of their coun- 
try. 

The application of the training requires good 
scout-masters—officers in charge of troops who 
are men of considerable character themselves 


}and who have imagination and boyishness. 


Scout Driver of the training-ship Mercury | 


received the bronze medal for gallantry. A 
gale was blowing, a strong tide was running, 
and the ship was driving through the darkness 
of an early morning in December, 1910, when 
one of the crew fell overboard. Driver, clad 
though he was in heavy oilskins, dived to the 
rescue. The boat that put out from the ship 
failed to find him, although it picked up another 
scout who had done just the same thing. Driver 


got to the drowning boy and held him up, but | 


both were carried far away by 
the tide. Weighed down by his 
clothes and by the heavy load 
of his senseless comrade, he 
began to drown, but was caught 
in the nick of time by a boat 
which had put out from the 
shore. 

Patrol Leader Richard A nder- 
son, fourteen years old, of the 
ist Long Eaton Troop, was 
walking with another boy along 
the canal bank near Long Eaton 
when he saw a small boy fall 
into the deep, swirling water at 
‘the lock, a dangerous place. 
Diving in, Anderson swam to 
the boy, and succeeded in bring- 
ing him safely to the bank. For 
this act he was awarded the 
bronze megal for gallantry. 

In New Zealand, a small 
boy in a canoe got into danger. 


| A gale was blowing and a big 
| Sea was running. He was being carried sea- 
| ward, when Seout Alan Fisher, Christchurch 


Troop, saw him from the shore. Quickly he 
got three other boys together; they launched a 
| boat and pushed out to the rescue. 

They reached the canoe, got the boy into 
their own boat and brought him ashore, but 
| only after a heroic fight with sea and storm 
that lasted for more than two hours. Brave 
|as they all were, the honor goes to the scout 
who led them, for he was a cripple; he faced 
the dangers of the sea with the knowledge that 
if the boat was swamped the others might swim, 
but for him there was no chance of rescue. He 
was another to whom the medal was given. 

Scout Douglas Smith, aged fourteen, of the 
4th Ealing Troop, was undressing to 
bathe in the Grand Junction Canal, 
near Brentford, when a small boy, who 
was already bathing, got beyond his 
depth, and was being carried away by 
the current. Scout Smith, although a 
poor swimmer, said to his companion, 

‘I'll try to get him,’’ and dashing into 
the water, did his best to save the lad, 
but was -himself carried down by the 
stream. Both boys were drowned. But 
Scout Smith’s attempt will stand as a 
noble example to his brother scouts of 
heroism and self-sacrifice. The bronze 
cross for gallantry, which would have 
been given to him had he lived, was 
awarded to him though dead, and is 
now in the possession of his father. 

These few examples are picked at 


turns carrying the youngest; so I asked where | crowd, others rigged a shelter over the patient random from a record of over three hundred 


they lived, and I carried the kid home on my 
shoulder. ’” 


Lord Charles Beresford, on meeting one of | 
his scouts,—for he commands a fine troop of | 
them, —asked what was his good turn the pre- | 
**T could not get | 


vious day. The boy replied, 
any chance of doing one all day, so when I 
got home, I just dressed myself up in my full 
uniform as a scout, and marched past my 


| policemen struggling with violent prisoners 


patient while the senior attended to his needs. | 
One patrol was particularly active. The 
patrol leader crawled about between the legs 
of the crowd to where a person was fainting; 
then sounding his whistle, he assembled his | 
scouts in the same way, and set to work. 
Instances of scouts going to the assistance of 





| to keep off the sun, and one boy fanned the | cases of life-saving, and of some millions of 


‘good turns’’ done during the past three years. 
The healthy boy is full of enthusiasm, and 
if no object is supplied for it to work on, he 
gets into mischief. Give the boy an outlet for 
his enthusiasm, switch his energy into the 
right cable, and you get results. 
. What chance has a boy in an ordinary modern 
city of becoming hardy or self-reliant? He 








“IT CARRIED THE KID HOME.” 


They have to think of the boy and what he 
is looking for in the training as first in impor- 
tance; they should introduce what they want 
him to learn as secondary. The number of 
boys who can be trained depends on the number 
of men who will come forward and train them. 
The boys are all ready and waiting to be offi- 
cered. 

There are thousands of young men who 
could do this work, but who are indifferent, 
simply because they have never thought on 
the subject. It has never occurred to them 
that in devoting their spare 
time to golf or tennis they are 
thinking of themselves in the 
first place and of others in 
the second—if they think of 
them at.all. Many a good 
scout-master has come to us 
on having this fact pointed out 
to him. Indeed, the better 
sportsman he is, the better 
scout-master he proves to be 
when he takes up the duties, 
for the work is of a not dis- 
similar character. 

There are plenty of young 
men who would like to do 
something for their country if 
the chance came their way, 
but who see no chance; very 
often they are looking too far 
afield. If they looked nearer 
in, close under their noses, 
they would at any rate see this 
chance — the opportunity of 
getting together a band of their younger 
brothers, all eager for the fun, of taking them 
in hand and showing them something of the 
sportsman’s and woodsman’s life, the handi- 
ness and comradeship of the camp, the fair 
play and discipline of the games. 

The work is not difficult or exacting or ex- 
pensive. It is largely a matter of getting a 
few good lads trained in the duties as given in 
the handbook, ‘Scouting for Boys,’’ and then 
putting the responsibility for the discipline and 
efficiency of patrols under their respective 
commands on their shoulders. 

But perhaps the greatest difficulty with 
which we have to contend is the absence of 
information among the general public as to its 
aims and methods. 

It is an institution that has grown up of it- 
self without any previous warning or explana- 
tion. Consequently, there is much ignorance 
concerning it. For instance, we are often told 
that this movement is a form of military-cadet 
service made attractive by another name and 
by a sporting uniform. If the objectors would 
look into our methods, they would see that we 
particularly avoid military training. Our aim 
is far higher than to make soldiers; it is to 
make citizens. 


From the Religious Side. 


E avoid military drill because it tends to 
W make boys part of a machine, whereas 

our aim is to develop the individuality 
and responsibility of each lad. Military disci- 
pline is fear of punishment, put on with the uni- 
form and dropped the moment parade is over ; 
the Boy Scouts’ discipline is a sense of duty 
that he is expected, on his honor, to follow at 
all times, day or night, in uniform or out. It 
becomes his ‘*character.’’ 

Another objection at first urged against the 
movement was its want of a definite form of re- 
ligious training. 

Scouting has been taken up by Methodists, 
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Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 
ans, Quakers, Roman Catholics, members of 
the Greek Church and Jews. So there is 
no kind of sectarianism about it. We insist 
only that the scout shall carry out in daily 
practise the religion that he professes. 

One step to this end is the performance of a 
good turn to somebody every day, the duty to 
one’s neighbor that is at the base of every 
religion. 

A difficulty which sometimes arises and 
which when foreseen can very easily be avoided 
is this: when a local committee is formed to 
administer the movement in a district, it is 
often made up of a number of enthusiastic 
young scout-masters. When they assemble in 
council, each of them has his own eager scheme 
to put forward, with the result that opinions 
clash, and the committee is disrupted with 


| factions, and exercises no controlling influence. 
| The best way to avoid this trouble is to form 
| the committee largely of men of local stand- 
| ing and business capacity who are outside 

the executive ranks of the movement, and let 
| them appoint an executive subcommittee made 
|up of some of themselves and two or three 
| scout-masters. 

The practical comradeship and esprit de 
corps of Boy Scouts cannot but help in the 
consolidation of sentiment in the nation if 
widely enough spread among the generation 
now growing up, nor need it be limited by 
mere geographical boundaries; it has taken its 
root in almost every civilized country in the 
world. If it can be fostered and developed, it 
may eventually be helpful in the achievement 
of universal comradeship and sympathy—the 
peace of the world. 





THE: CROSS :AND :- THE:-DRAGO 


——In Ten Chap ters. Cla ppter Seven SS ay! 


_BY RALPH D. PAINE 


N the mission station at Fang- 

| ching Fu Jack’s parents were 

heartsick with worry about his 
safety. Two or three days after 
his departure they had heard 
native rumors of the Big Knife 
uprising beyond the desert, and 
they soon began to fear that the 
disturbance was more than local. 
Jack’s mother clung to the hope 
that if the reports were true, 
Luther Trask would realize the 
danger and give up trying to get 
to Tai Yan. At the end of a 
week, however, no word from 
the travelers had come except the 
message sent from Wang Chou’s 
village just after they had 
started. 

In a region where there are no 
newspapers or telegraphs, the 
news, making its way slowly by 
word of mouth, is often twisted 
and exaggerated. One day Mr. 
Langworthy might hear that the 
Big Knives intended to march 
against Fang-ching Fu; the next 
day that, instead of doing this, 
they were scattering to attack 
mission stations in wholly differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

The really alarming symptom 
was the unrest in the city itself. 

One morning a dozen members of the mis- 
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I can send you to the coast to-morrow, and I 
will wait here for him.’’ 

‘*We will wait for him together, ’’ she replied. 
**Please don’t ask me to go.’’ 

Before night men, women and children began 
to steal into the compound. They had seen 
few red sashes or banners, but they had heard 
the scum of the coolie and beggar classes shout- 
ing, ‘‘Shah! Shah! Shah!’’ and swearing 
that they would soon burn the American mis- 
sion. 

The governor was trying to restore order, 
but the arrival of organized bodies of Big 
Knives would surely make his efforts useless. 
Mr. Langworthy could not turn the refugees 
adrift; when their number had swelled to more 
| than a hundred, he offered them quarters in 
| the schoolrooms and the chapel, and sent the 
| men out to gather food in the deserted shops 
of the neighborhood. 

There was no sleep for the missionary; he 
paced the courtyards or climbed to the top of 
the surrounding wall and gazed over the 
crowded city roofs. The governor had sent 
word that the escort would be ready to start 
for the coast at six o’clock in the morning. 
The dilemma was tormenting beyond words. 








THERE WERE NO WEAKLINGS AMONG THE DEFENDERS. 


| however, and such pupils as had mustered 


sion church entered the courtyard and humbly | courage to come to the mission were nervous 
awaited audience. They were merchants, | and absent-minded. One native deacon or 
small landholders and laborers, by no means pastor after another stole silently into the 
so warlike as Wang Chou’s village rowdies, | library and sat down to wait for Mr. Lang- 


although they did not lack courage. Since 
accepting the Christian faith, they had been 
disowned by their own kinsfolk and were 
reviled by their neighbors. The spokesman 
was a young carpenter, who said to Mr. Lang- 
worthy : 

‘*The church people are frightened. Some 
of them have already gone into the country to 
hide. We will not run away. We have come 
to tell you. There is much bad talk against 
the Christians. ’’ 

The missionary advised them to tell their 


people that the governor of the city was friendly | 


toward the mission and would protect its con- 
verts. They went away in more cheerful 
mood, but Mr. Langworthy confided to his 
wife, with a troubled sigh: 

‘*The old governor means well, but he has 
only a few soldiers in the city, and I am not 
sure that they can be depended on to do any 
fighting. I think I had better go to the yamen 
and talk over the situation with him. ’’ 

‘*Please go in a cart. Don’t walk through 
the rough quarter of the town,’’ Mrs. Lang- 
worthy urged. ‘‘One of our house boys tells 
me that red placards saying dreadful things 
against foreigners were posted in several streets 
this morning. I hate to let you go at all.”’ 

‘‘Not a hand has been raised against me in 
years. I can’t believe that I am in the slight- 
est danger in our own city. I shall be back 
in an hour, Fanny. You can have the gates 
closed if you feel nervous, and there are twenty 
or thirty of our own men within call.’’ 

She waited in the courtyard until his cart 
set forth on its errand. ‘Then she followed it 
into the street, and gazed after it until it turned 
in the direction of the governor’s yamen, or 
official residence. 

The appearance of the neighboring thorough- 
fares was surprising. The shutters of many 
of the little shops had not been taken down 
for the day. Almost the only wayfarers were 
hurrying men and women, with bundles of 
clothing on their backs, and their children 
trooping after them. It looked as if they 
thought that the mission was the center of a 
gathering storm, and were moving farther 
away from it. 

‘‘T have never seen anything like it,’’ re- 
flected Mrs. Langworthy. ‘‘Oh, where can 
my Jack be, and what does it all mean?’’ 

Returning to her tasks, she found that most 


of the native teachers were waiting to begin | 


the school routine. The classes had dwindled, 


| wera. Their faces were as placid and in- 
| serutable as usual, but any one who knew the 
| Chinese well could guess that these grave, 
calm men were acutely alarmed. 

After a long while there was a loud rattle of 
| cart-wheels and the rat-tat-tat of galloping 
, hoofs. Mrs. Langworthy ran to the gateway 
and slid back the heavy fastenings with trem- 
bling hands. 

Mr. Langworthy climbed heavily from the 
cart. His face was bleeding, but he made 
| light of the injury. 

‘*Tt is no more than a scratch or two, Fanny. 
I was lucky to come out of it with no more 
damage. The stones were flying pretty thick 
before I got clear of the crowd. It hurts a 
good deal worse than the stones to think that 
I have been mobbed in the streets of our own 
city. ” 

His Chinese friends, gathering round him, 
silently waited for news from the yamen. 

‘*T have seen the governor,’’ said the mis- 





viceroy will send many troops from Peking or 
Tientsin in time to drive the Big Knives away. 
But his own soldiers are so few and so worth- 
less that he cannot promise to protect us with 
them. Therefore he says that we must depart 
from Fang-ching Fu as soon as possible, for- 
sake the mission, and start for the coast before 
it is too late. He will give us an escort as far 
as the next district. ’’ 

‘*When will the viceroy’s troops come? And 
where are the Big Knives?’’ asked Mrs. Lang- 
worthy. 

The missionary answered with a weary 
shrug: ‘‘That is a Chinese puzzle. The gov- 
ernor would tell me nothing more. You know 
| how hard it is to get direct information from 
|an official. He honestly wishes no harm to 
| come to us, but he is unwilling to shoulder the 
| responsibility of safeguarding us.’’ 

‘*What is to become of us and our wives and 
our children ?’’ asked one of the native pastors. 
‘*T have not decided to go away from you,’’ 
| said Mr. Langworthy. ‘‘Let me consider the 
matter. Come back this afternoon. I shall 
not abandon my people and my work merely 
because there are rumors and stories, and 
foolish ones in the city throw stones at me.’’ 

When they were alone, Mrs. Langworthy 
sat beside her husband, her hand clasped in 
his, and there was silence for some time. At 
last he said to her: : 

‘*You are thinking of Jack. So am I, dear. 





sionary. ‘‘His excellency is hoping that the | 


Why had he not kept Jack at home, or tried to 
overtake and turn him back on the hither side 
of the desert? 

A slight noise in the street below drew his 
notice. Two figures were moving toward the 
gate. Hecalled out sharply, and a tired young 
voice returned : 

‘*Hello, father! Don’tshoot. Here we are. 
Is mother all right?’’ 

‘*Thank God! Is it really you, Jack? Is 
Doctor Trask with you? Yes, we are all safe 
and sound. ’’ 

‘*My partner here is Wang Chou. ‘Trask is 
coming with a slow camel-train, and I couldn’t 
wait for him.’’ 

“‘T’ll open the gate.” Mr. Langworthy, 
leaping down at the risk of breaking his neck, 
hurried to the entrance. A moment later Jack 
and his father were hugging each other, while 
Wang Chou, sitting down with a thump, held 
his blistered, aching feet in his hands. 

Jack freed himself and hurried toward his 
mother’s room. She was coming out to meet 
him, and on both sides there were weeping 
and laughter and broken, breathless, tender 
words. 

Wang Chou had to be shaken by the hand 
and thanked. Lest he be thought guilty of 
neglecting his own filial duties, he explained 
that he had wished to pay his respects to his 
honorable and illustrious mother, but there had 
been no time to go to his village. 

**T should say not!’’ cried Jack. ‘‘We were 
hurrying for Fang-ching Fu, and we got here 
at the very last minute. ’’ 

‘*‘What do you mean by that?’’ asked his 
father. ‘‘Have you brought any news of the 
Big Knives?’’ 

‘*We traveled almost all night in the same 
junk with one crowd of them. Then we 
wrecked the junk, came across country on foot 
yesterday, and almost ran into more of them. 
We got as far as the city walls, and found the 
Big Knives swarming outside of every gate. 
We sneaked round the wall for miles before we 
could get in.’’ 

‘*But the governor wants to send us to the 
coast this very morning,’’ said Mrs. Lang- 
worthy. 

‘It’s too late. We can’t get out. You 
might have found the road open as late as 
sunset, but the Big Knives have come up and 
set the trap. Wang Chou and I climbed over 
the wall. You ought to have left sooner. 
Wang Chou and I could have taken care of 
ourselves. But of course you didn’t know the 
situation. ’’ 

‘Do you mean that we must stay here and 
take the consequences ?’’ asked his mother. 
| ‘There is no choice; but help is on the way. 
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Captain Rollins will turn up here inside of 
twelve hours. ’’ 

Thereupon Jack began to tell about his jour- 
ney. He had described the trip to Tai Yan, 
the rescue of the mission people, and the death 
of Matthew Stone, when he dropped asleep in 
a twinkling, with his head pillowed in his 
mother’s lap. Wang Chou, who had sprawled 
upon the stone flagging, was already snoring. 
It would have been cruel to awaken the ex- 
hausted young men. Mrs. Langworthy was 
careful not to stir. Her husband rolled up a 
blanket and slid it under Wang Chou’s head. 

‘*The situation is too uncertain,’’ said Mr. 
Langworthy. ‘‘I am afraid we must rouse 
one of them. We are to be saved from the 
Big Knives by this mysterious Captain Rol- 
lins, but not a word more do we know. Jack 
must have been talking to us in his sleep.’’ 

**T don’t care,’’ replied Mrs. Langworthy, 
as she caressed her boy’s tanned, dusty face. 
‘‘Nothing else matters now that I have him. 
And he seems so hopeful that I am quite sure 
he knew what he was saying.’’ 

‘*Then we must hold out somehow for the 
next few hours, Fanny. A show of resistance 





may delay the real attack. A few shots will 
scatter the usual Chinese mob. 
And even these Big Knives may 
not be so terrible as they are 
painted. ” 

There were many things to be 
done, and Mr. Langworthy ha- 
stened to rouse the converts who 
were quartered in the buildings. 
They went willingly about the 
tasks which he set them. The 
excited conversation awoke Jack. 
With a quick cry, he jumped to 
his feet, and stared about him 
for Wang Chou. He stammered 
sheepishly : 

‘“‘T must have gone to sleep 
right in the middle of my yarn. 
If you don’t mind, I am going 
to bed. If you hear any Big 
Knives, wake me up. Wang 
Chou and I reached our limit 
yesterday, and since then we’ve 
kept moving in a kind of trance. ’’ 

With a mighty yawn, he stag- 
gered toward his room, while his 
mother exclaimed beseechingly : 

‘*But who in the world is 
Captain Rollins? And how is 
he going to fight his way into 
the city ?’’ 

“The greatest man you ever 
saw in all your life,’’ drowsily 
murmured Jack, with another 
yawn. ‘‘It’sallright. Don’t worryabit. He 
will go right through the Big Knives outside 
the gate. Leave it all to Captain Joe Rollins.’’ 

Jack’s mother had begun to fear that ‘‘Cap- 
tain Rollins’’ was a myth, but she learned the 
truth when Wang Chou awoke, shook himself 
like a dog, and rushed to the gate to look for 
‘* The- Huge- Laughing - Barbarian -General.’’ 
Mrs. Langworthy begged for information, and 
received a highly colored account of the adven- 
| ture with the American and his camel-train. 
‘*My own ten men, who cannot be conquered, 
| are with him,’’ bragged Wang Chou, ‘‘and 
| they have the foreigners’ magic guns that 
| speak six times, quick, like this.’”? He clapped 
| his hands rapidly. 

The news gave Mr. Langworthy fresh cour- 
age. 

In the mission compound were more than a 
dozen detached buildings of various kinds, 
covering the area of a small city block. The 
surrounding wall was a solid structure of 
brick, from eight to twelve feet high. On two 
sides there was much vacant land, that had 
once formed part of the park of a mandarin’s 
estate. The city streets ran close to the third 
side, but on the fourth, houses and other build- 
ings had been built against the wall. The 
mission was, therefore, by no means exposed ; 
all its houses were enclosed within the stout 
wall, which was pierced by only one gateway. 
| Mr. Langworthy was not rash enough to 
| suppose that he could hold the place against a 

serious assault, but he had certain shrewd 
|plans for defense. During the night many 
|more of his converts had flocked in, and he 
| could now muster almost a hundred men. 
| Some of them he ordered to collect all the 
| cooking-pots, kettles, water-jars and tubs that 
they could find. Others he set to building fires 
in every stove, and soon he had plenty of boil- 
ing water ready to pour on the heads of any 
enemies who might try to climb over the wall 
|or batter down the heavy gates. He had his 
men demolish partition walls and pile the loose 
bricks in the courtyards and on stagings or 
scaffolds made of bamboo poles lashed together. 
| At least a dozen Chinese war- and hunting- 
bows, with quivers of arrows, decorated the 
walls of Jack’s bedroom; these he served out 
to the strongest men. The one double-barreled 
| shotgun he shouldered himself. Wang Chou 
| found an American-made hatchet, and declared 
that he was satisfied. 
| In the midst of this warlike bustle Jack 
emerged from his doorway, and declared: 

‘*T feel as fit as a fiddle. I tell you, father, 
‘van was never like this! What do you 








want me to do?’’ 
‘“*Take charge of the southwest wall and 
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keep the roofs of those adjoining houses clear. | haven’t faced the worst of it yet. Do you| Father and son shook hands and hurried to 
I will look out for the streets in the rear, and | think your Captain Rollins can reach us before | their posts. 


Wang Chou shall guard the gate. We shall 
take twenty men apiece, and the rest can scat- | 
ter along the other walls. ’’ 

Mrs. Langworthy called the Chinese women 
to the mission hospital and assigned them to | 
various duties, some as nurses for the wounded, | 
others to cook food, or to bring water from the 


| wouldn’t desert us. He isn’t that kind. 
| will take a good deal to stop him.’’ 

The shrill clamor of | tered to himself: 
| the streets could not drown the sound that 


night? 
city? 


And can he fight his way into the| 
It doesn’t seem possible. ’’ 


Wang Chou squinted through a loophole 
| which he had hacked in one of the gates. A 


‘“*He can’t be later than to-day, and he/| throng of stout coolies was running to pick up 


They turned to listen. 


It | the timber battering-ram. 


Wang Chou’s rough 
features expressed regret, not fear, as he mut- 


| ‘*T wish that I could have once more paid 


well in one of the courtyards, or to pass bricks | rolled deep and hoarse and cruel from a dis-| my dutiful respects to my honorable mother. 


to the men behind the walls. There was no | 


/ tant part of the city. 


It was the monotonous | The-Huge-Laughing-Barbarian-General 


will 


great show of excitement. The Chinese had | marching song of the Big Knives, with its | come too late.’’ 
Shah! 


been taught that the God of the Christians | 
would save theni in time of trouble, and they 
believed every word of it. Wang Chou was 
still an unconverted heathen, but he had no 
intention of ‘‘losing face’’ in such company as 
this, and he bellowed his contempt for the 
chicken-hearted cowards of Big Knives. 

As the day was drawing toward noon, the 
sounds of intermittent tumult in the city 
swelled toa harsh, threatening chorus. Calling 
his people round him, Mr. Langworthy said a 
prayer, while they knelt with bared heads. 

The mob of Big Knives and the scum of the 
city slums expected an easy victory. Their 
intention was to overwhelm the mission in one 
rush, kill the foreigners and the converts, and 
loot and burn the buildings. They came pour- | 
ing out of streets and alleys into the wide, 
open spaces on two sides of the enclosure, care- 
less of exposing themselves. All was noise 
and disorder as they crowded behind a score of 
burly rascals, who bore upon their shoulders 
a great stick of timber, with which to smash | 
down the gates. 

Wang Chou went up the inner side of the 
gates like a squirrel, bobbed his head over, 
and shouted to Mr. Langworthy. The assail- 
ants were trotting forward with their ponderous 
beam, when from left and right of the gateway | 
a volley of bricks flew among them at point- 








blank range. There were no weaklings among | to-night, for there’s likely to be a worse gale | | before Shoemaker could realize what had hap- | longer pulled at them. 
in the morning. Unless we cross the race, | pened, the water was rising round him. 


the defenders; their missiles were hurled with | 
terrific force. 

The crew of the battering-ram dropped it and 
scurried away, leaving five who had been 
knocked flat and were unable to move. There | 
ensued a tremendous hubbub, but few of the 
mob seemed anxious to shoulder the timber for 
another attempt. A flight of arrows and sey- 
eral volleys of duck-shot were even more dis- | 
couraging, and the crowds pressed back as if 
to find cover and consider the matter. 

But soon the Big Knives began to move for- 
ward in preparation for another attack; the 
brilliant sunshine glinted on the barrels of 
their rifles. They were not wise enough to let | 
a storming-party advance under cover of their 
fire, but emptied their magazines in a wild | 
fusillade that did little damage. Before they | 
could reload, the great war-bows twanged and | 
the long shafts tipped with iron found several 
targets. Just then Jack shouted for help, and 
his father turned to discover that a detachment 
of the enemy was scaling the wall in the rear, 
while riflemen were mounting the roofs just 
beyond. 

Wang Chou and his force ran from their | 
post at the gateway, snatched up pots and pails 
of boiling water, and quickly demoralized the 
invaders. Driving the Big Knives from the | 
roofs was not so easy, but a little company of 
Chinese converts crept to close quarters and | 
swept the position clear with a pelting bom- | 
bardment of bricks. Although the hostile | 
firing was aimless, four of the defenders were | 
wounded, and two fell lifeless into the arms of | 
comrades below them. 

Meanwhile the street mob showed no eager- | 
ness to climb the wall or charge at the gate- | 
way. The foreign devils were behaving most | 
impolitely; sacking the mission was not the | 
holiday sport that they had been anticipating. | 
Almost thirty Big Knives and local rowdies | 


had been hurt by bricks, arrows, and pellets | 








from the shotgun, and a number of warriors | punt shot out of the little cove, and challenged | clinging to the punt. 


had been scalded. 

There was now a longer lull in the conflict, 
as if the mob lacked leaders to cope with this 
annoying situation. | 

Mr. Langworthy made a tour of the defense. 
Coming to Wang Chou, he asked: 


‘‘What do you think it means? Have they | 
got enough of it?’’ 
Wang Chou shook his head. ‘*They are | 


waiting for more Big Knives, for the rest of | 
the men from Tai Yan,’’ he replied. ‘*Many 
were left outside the city gates to watch lest | 
we escape. Now these have been sent for, I 
think. We are like the fish in the frying-pan; 
they will cook us at their leisure. ’’ 

The missionary glanced at the sun. In a} 
few more hours night would begin to fall. 
Until then his feeble, makeshift lines of de- | 
fense might possibly hold the walls, but after | 
dark they could be surprised and carried ata) 
dozen different points. He quietly consulted | 
Jack, who was crouching behind his part of | 
the wall to dodge a scattering long-range fire. | 

‘*How many more Big Knives do you think 
can be brought up before night?’’ Mr. Lang- 
worthy asked. 

‘*More than a thousand of them must have | 
crossed the desert from Tai Yan, and a good | 
many bands have been recruited on this side. 
It looks to me as if the mob had begun the | 
attack before the leaders were ready. I don’t 


see many Shansi men in this crowd.’’ | 
We 


““You agree with Wang Chou, then. 


}of churning foam, 
| Cotton’s Beach, 


| hesitate. 


| cod-line through the handles, and 
| take a couple of turns round that 


| too busy. 


| change places, ’’ replied Shoemaker. 
| her through. ’’ 





cadenced refrain of ** Shah ! Shah!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FTER turning up 
the collar of his 
reefer, Mark 

Shoemaker pulled on 
his thick dogskin gloves, and took down the 
old, red-globed railroad lantern from its nail 
over the sink. He locked the bungalow door, 
and dropped the jack-knife key into his pocket. 

‘* All ashore that are going ashore!’’ 

On the piazza stood four wooden-stoppered 
milk-cans, each holding about two gallons of 
shucked clams. 
hand; Pen Scates did the same. They stepped 
off the creaking boards, and started down 


| toward the beached wreck that served campers 


on Hunnewell’s as a wharf. 
The January wind cut fiercely, and brought 
tears to the boys’ eyes. 
‘*Pen,’’ said Shoemaker, ‘‘we’ll have a stiff 
| pull to make Cotton’s, but we’ve got to try it | 


fifty families will eat meat instead of clams 
to-morrow noon; and you know Morton never 
makes or takes excuses. 
time, somebody else will be clamming for his | 
market next week. ’’ 

‘*We’ll slide across all right,’’ 
Scates, confidently. ‘*That snow- 
storm in December was a good 
deal worse chance than this.’’ 

Soon they stood on the gravel 
beside the old schooner. The tide 
was three-quarters down, and the 
shore was littered with ice-cakes. 
Beyond Buttermilk Race, one mile 
stretched 
backed by the 
Monmouth hills. 

The punt lay aground, fast to a 
ring-bolt in the wreck. It looked 
hardly equal to coping with the 
wind and the weltering race; but 
Shoemaker and Scates did not 


“Drive those stoppers tight, 
Pen!’’ ordered Mark. ‘‘Pass the 


after thwart. We’re going to make 
rough weather, and we don’t want 
our cargo shifting. I’ll light the 
lantern; it’ll be dark by the time 
we strike Cotton’s. ’”’ 

The punt was soon afloat, with 
the cans lashed securely. Scates 
sat in the stern, holding the 
lantern. 

Shoemaker dropped the oars be- 
tween the tholepins, and headed 
the skiff toward the flaming west. 

‘*Keep me pointed straight for 
the beach, ’’ he directed. Leaping 
to his long, powerful strokes, the 


the full fury of the gale-scourged race. 


Mark took a can in each | 
| second stroke, a high wave rolled along the | 
gunwales, and the punt backed under it, filling | 


were chattering. He could not hold his shoul- 
ders steady. 


swing round ?’’ 

‘“*Too risky; she might roll over. 
try backing. We’ll soon blow ashore, 
can hold her stern right. ’’ 


if you 


his stroke. 
The bow tossed high in air; the stern was 


perhaps a barrel of slopping water. On the 


instantly. 

Scates was submerged to his waist. 
started up, and instinctively sprang over -the 
side. The lantern had been extinguished, and 
all was dark. 

Pen’s leap tipped the skiff down, and almost | 





He 
| gave one last push against the oars, determined | 
| to gain every inch toward shore that he could. 


If we fail him this | Then he was spilled out. 


Catching the gunwale, he raised himself, 
and looked about for Pen. A black head came | 


returned | up close by, and in a moment Scates also was | followed. 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 





IT LOOKED HARDLY EQUAL. TO COPING WITH THE WIND 


AND THE WELTERING RACE. 


To get aboard was out 


| of the question. Their weight would force the 


It was too cold to talk, and Shoemaker was | boat under water, and the ebb would drag 


| the flickering lantern. Showers of spray | 


| whipped over them as the rollers hit the | 


| bow. In that zero temperature every drop 
| froze where it struck. 

Stroke by stroke the punt worked her way 
out into the race, and soon was half-across. 
By this time the crimson sunset had burned 
down to a dusky, sullen red; and the bungalow 
windows on Hunnewell’s no longer reflected the 
- Stars, cold and brilliant, filled the sky. 

Harder and harder blew the wind. The 
| seas were running higher. The tail of the ebb, 
flowing swiftly southward, was setting the punt 
| well down the race. 

Soon she was riding appreciably deeper; the 
rowing became harder. Sinewy though Shoe- 
maker was, the ceaseless grind was taking the 
strength out of his muscles. Pen noticed it. 

‘*Sha’n’t I spell you, Mark ?’’ 

“No; we might tip over if we tried to 
“T’ll put 


Suddenly the bail-dish floated down from 
the bow. More water was coming aboard than 
was safe. It would not do to risk swamping. 
Shoemaker cast a quick glance over his shoulder 
at Cotton’s, distant a half-mile still. 

‘What do you say, Pen? Keep on, or turn 
back ?’’ 


‘*‘T say turn back,’’ said Scates. His teeth 


Seates, facing the blast, bent above | them out into the bay, where they would freeze 


| to death. 
But one resort remained: they must hold to 
| the gunwale, and swim the punt ashore. 


| ‘*Let’s tip the skiff down on this edge, ’’ said 
| Shoemaker, ‘‘and hold the other side as high 


chill of that icy sea? 


as we can, to catch the wind.’’ 

Each locked his arms round a thwart, and 
leaned hard on the gunwale to force it down. 
The floor of the punt rolled up, until it was 
almost perpendicular, forming a wall that cut 
off their view of the island. The cans of 
clams, held by the cod-line, sagged down along 
the thwart, helping to hold the skiff on her 
side. . 

‘*Now kick with every ounce you’ve got!’’ 
exhorted Mark; and they struck out for 
shore. 

How long could they resist the benumbing 
Swimming wigorously, 
they strove to drive the skiff toward the north- 
ern tip of Hunnewell’s. 

The island was small, and although the gale 
was blowing them straight toward it, the strong 
ebb sucked them diagonally down the race. 
If they missed that last sand-spit, there was 
no other land for miles. 

Occasionally they let the punt drop, and 
looked anxiously across it to note where the 
island lay. Each time it was a little nearer, 
but also a little more to the north. There was 


‘Allright; that suitsme. Think we’d better | 


Better | 
‘*Back her it is,’’ said Shoemaker, reversing | 


weighed low by Scates, the heavy cans, and | 


He | 
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no longer hope of striking the wreck. At best 
they might gain the southern point. 

The tide ran powerfully, and they were 
growing weary, Pen especially. Although 
they held the boat high to catch as much of 
the wind as possible, still the strong current 
set them steadily to the south. 

Almost at the limit of his endurance, Mark 
lifted his head. Hunnewell’s loomed, low and 
ghostly white, about two hundred yards off; 
but they had drifted past three-quarters of its 
length. Only the low point, sprinkled with 
grounded ice-cakes, lay between them and the 
| Sed. Once by that, they could only hold on 
| until they froze and sank. 
= | “Swim hard, Pen,’’ urged Shoemaker. ‘‘If 
| we don’t make that point, we’re done for.’’ 
| Kicking desperately, they endeavored to 
| hasten the progress of the skiff. When Mark 
raised. his head again, Red Rock Light was 
glimmering over the point. Their chance was 
lessening. 

A few minutes more of savage, silent effort, 
}and again Mark glanced over the punt. Hun- 
newell’s no longer lay to leeward; it was 
| northeast of them. They were drifting into 
the open bay. 

‘*Let the punt drop!’’ Shoemaker gasped. 
‘*We mustn’t blow too far east of the island.’’ 
Grasping the stern side by side, they headed 

| the bow toward Hunnewell’s. Gallantly, with 
| all the force in their numb bodies, they fought 
| to stem the ebb; but it was a losing battle. 
| At last Scates stopped. 

‘I’m all in!’’ he groaned. 
any longer. ’’ 

‘+ Justa little more, Pen. Don’t give up yet.’’ 

Scates swam feebly for two or three min- 
utes longer, then stopped again. 

**It’s no use.’’ 

Shoemaker dropped his feet a moment to 
rest. They hung straight down; the ebb no 
In a flash he under- 


‘1 can’t swim 


stood. e 

| **Pen! Pen!’ he cried. ‘‘Keep up! The 

tide is turning! We'll be drifting back in less 

| than five minutes !”’ 

| Pen mumbled indistinctly; then one of his 

| hands dropped off the stern; the other quickly 

In a second Mark’s left arm was 
round his mate. Holding fast 
to the boat with his right 
hand, he shook Pen, shouted 
in his ear, tried every means 
to rouse him. It was useless. 
Pen hung a dead-weight on his 
arm. 

All the energy in Shoe- 
maker’s numb body responded 
to his summons. Holding Pen’s 
head and shoulders up on the 


stern, he braced himself to 
fight for two lives. 
Gradually his legs swung 


under the punt. The tide had 
begun to run the other way. 
He pointed the bow toward the 
spit of Hunnewell’s. 

Life and death hung evenly 
in the balance for the next few 


minutes. 
The flood increased in 
strength, and threatened to 


sweep the skiff by the island. 
Mark kicked feebly, aiming for 
the row of scattered ice-cakes. 

The point was near now. 
Again he dropped his feet; his 
toes touched bottom. He had 
won! 

‘**Ground, Ven, ground! ’’ 
But Pen did not stir at his 
frenzied shout. 

Not daring to abandon the 
support of the punt, Mark pain- 
fully and slowly walked her 
ashore. When she grounded, he dragged Pen 
out on the icy gravel. 

All Mark’s body from crown to toe cried out 
to lie down and rest. He put the temptation 
back. Once down, he knew he could never 
rise, and they would both freeze to death. In 
torment at every step, he hauled Pen up over 
the icy ledges to the camp. Had it been ten 
yards farther, he never could have reached it. 
By the time he gained the shaky piazza, both 
he and Pen were sheeted in ice. 

With great difficulty he managed to insert 
the jack-knife key in the lock. He dragged 
Pen in, and closed the door. The stove was 
still warm. Mark emptied the can of matches 
on it; two or three caught fire, and presently 
he had the lamp lighted. Soon a roaring blaze 
was thawing Pen and himself back to life. 

He remembered the clams; he hurried down 
to the spit. The punt was afloat; a little more, 
and she would have been swept up the bay. 
Pulling her up on the icy beach, he took out 
the cans, and turned her over to get the water 
out; then he stumbled back to the camp. 

All night he alternately drowsed and piled 
fuel into the red-hot stove, until the numbing 
frost was driven out of their bodies. All night 
the wind blew, but at daybreak it died down, 
and a skim of ice began to form along the 
shore. Before the ice became too thick, they 
put out and rowed across to Cotton’s. 

Morton’s customers ate clams that noon ; 
they never knew how close they came 
having to eat meat. 


but 
to 
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A BOY'S MONGREL. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 

Goes people expect that Opportunity, when 

she knocks, will make dents in the door- 
panels and wear off the paint. 

CHINESE baseball-team from Honolulu is 

planning to tour the United States next 
summer. The Japanese baseball-players who 
visited us last year made it plain that Orientals 
are amazingly skilful at our national game. 


NLESS we have traveled extensively, how 

seldom do we think of the reversal of sea- 
sons in the southern hemisphere! To read in 
January that ‘‘the weather is perfect for the 
wheat-harvest”’ in Argentina is to most of us 
a matter of surprise. 


ee French people, in order to emphasize 
still further the friendship between their 
country and our own, are raising money for a 
bronze figure of ‘‘ La France,’’? which they will 
present to the United States. Rodin, generally 
regarded as the foremost living sculptor, will 
make it. The figure will stand at the base of 


. the Champlain monument, which is to be dedi- 


cated next June. 


AR has distracted attention from the suf- 
ferings of the Chinese in the flooded dis- 
trict of the Yangtze valley. The crops were 
washed out, and famine confronts several mil- 
lion people. In Russia, too, there is famine 
in twenty districts this winter. The govern- 
ment is spending sixty million dollars for the 
relief of the eight million sufferers, most of 
whom, with this assistance, will probably be 
able to get through the winter. 
HE Garden Club of Minneapolis has shown 
how simple is the problem of unsightly 
vacant lots. Last summer it succeeded in get- 
ting sunflowers and other plants to grow on 
nearly four miles of the street-front of vacant 
land. This screened the rubbish-heaps from 
view. In one street the club cleared every 
unoccupied lot, and planted grass and flowers 
where the rubbish had been. When the season 
closed, the club had under its care a thousand 
vacant-lot gardens and eighteen thousand home 
gardens. 


T was unthinkable that the government would 

listen to those who desired to buy the wreck 
of the Maine to exhibit or make it into sou- 
venirs. A way of disposing of it that does not 
shock the national sense of decency has already 
been decided on. The mainmast will be set up 
in the national cemetery at Arlington, above the 
graves of the dead recovered from the wreck; 
the second mast will go to the Cuban republic, 
the chronometers to the museum at Annapolis, 
and various portions of the vessel and its fit- 
tings will be given to civic bodies and patri- 
otic societies. Then the battered hulk will be 
towed out to deep water and committed to its 
final resting-place, an ocean grave. 


EW men render their country so distinctive 

a service as holding a beleaguered city for 
seven months against a resourceful and deter- 
mined enemy. Fewer still acquire such a hold 
on the boys of a nation as to be able to in- 
spire them with new ideals of helpfulness and 
service. Gen. Sir R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell has 
done both. He is known now as the hero of 
Mafeking. In the time to come he may be even 
better known as the originator of the Boy 
Scout organization, the aims of which he sets 
forth on another page. Our own Boy Scouts 
here in America have the same objects and 
ideals, and need the same kind of leaders. 
General Baden-Powell points out to high- 
minded young men a new field of public service. 


N view of the generosity of the government 

toward the old soldiers, and the ample pro- 
vision for the declining years of men in the 
regular army and the navy, it is astonishing 
that efforts to pension the members of the life- 
saving service should meet with such apathy 
in Congress. These men receive sixty-five 
dollars a month—less than a skilled mechanic. 
They give the best years of their life to the 
work, and of necessity can follow it but a short 
time. No season passes in which they do not 
save thousands of lives and millions of dollars’ 
worth of property. Cold and exposure and 
broken rest are their constant portion, and self- 
sacrificing heroism is the commonplace of their 


1| lives; yet when they are old they must dig 


| clams, catch fish, or starve. There is probably 
| not a Congressman in the country whose con- 
stituents would not applaud him for voting to 
| pension these men. 

& © 


FREEDOM. 


For the whole world, without a native home, 
Is nothing but a prison of a larger room. 
Cowley. 
® 


THE RUSSIAN PASSPORT QUES- 
TION. 


N 1832 James Buchanan and Count de Nessel- 
rode—he of the famous pudding—concluded a 
treaty between Russia and the United States, 

in: the first article of which it was agreed 
that the inhabitants of each country should be 
free to sojourn and reside in the other country, 
provided only that they submitted to the laws 
and ordinances there prevailing. 

That treaty the United States has always 
respected in letter and in spirit. Russia, on 
the other hand, has for thirty years refused to 
recognize the passports issued by this govern- 
ment to American citizens who are Jews and, 
except in rare instances, has not allowed Amer- 
ican Jews to enter Russia. 

The grounds upon which Russia bases her 
action are four: First, that American Jews 
are treated in the same way as all other Jews, 
both those living in Russia and those in the 
neighboring European countries; second, that 
sinee no Russian is allowed to renounce his 
allegiance and assume citizenship under an- 
other government without the consent of the 
Tsar, those who have done so are criminals 
under the Russian law, and as such are not 
entitled on returning to Russia to consideration 
as citizens of a foreign country, but are liable to 
punishment; third, that the treaty provides 
that Americans who visit Russia must abide 
by the laws and ordinances of Russia; fourth, 
that to agree to the demands of the United 
States would mean conferring privileges on 
Americanized Russian Jews that even the 
Jews resident in Russia do not have. 

The United States does not admit the validity 
of these arguments, although the doctrine that 
aman cannot expatriate himself without the 
consent of his government has been both 
admitted and denied by this country. It was 
in denial of the doctrine that we went to war 
with England in 1812, and in 1868 we put our- 
selves on record against it by formal act. Most 
of the European nations now admit that Ameri- 
can naturalization of their subjects is valid. 

But we base our claim upon grounds broader 
even than this. It is the contention of our 
government that a treaty between two sovereign 
nations becomes for both those nations the 
supreme law of the land in regard to all matters 
with which the treaty deals. If this is correct, 
American citizens who go to Russia are exempt 
from all such Russian laws as discriminate 
between men on account of their religious 
belief or their previous citizenship. 

Our protests remained so long unheeded 
that in 1907 the Secretary of State felt obliged 
to warn Americanized Russian Jews that if 
they returned to Russia they must take the 
consequences of placing themselves again under 
the jurisdiction of the Russian courts. Straight- 
way American Jews began to demand the 
abrogation of the treaty of 1832, in the 
hope that a new treaty might be negotiated 
in which the rights of all American citi- 
zens, whether Jews or Christians, should be 
clearly set forth. Early in. December the 
President informed Congress that he hoped to 
persuade Russia to cease her discrimination, 
but the House of Representatives, wearied 
by the repeated failure of such attempts on 
the part of the executive, passed, by a vote 
of three hundred to one, a resolution to termi- 
nate the treaty. This resolution was, however, 
so offensive to Russia in its wording that her 
ambassador in Washington protested to the 
Department of State. Thereupon the Presi- 
dent, using his constitutional authority, him- 
self notified the Russian government that 
the treaty would be terminated at the end 
of the year that, it is provided, must elapse 
between notice and actual abrogation. In 
making this notification, the President ex- 
pressed the hope that a new treaty would be 
agreed upon that should better meet the pres- 
ent needs of both countries. 


® © 


SOME WINTER SPORTS. 


UTDOOR sport for boys and girls is more 
O important in winter than in summer, for 
in summer they are unavoidably breath- 

ing fresh air most of the time, whereas in 
| winter they are most of the time both able and 
willing to shut themselves off from it. In these 








winters, when green Christmases seem more 
common than of old, the problem of finding 
attractive outdoor sports is a serious one. 

So long as there is snow for coasting or snow- 
shoeing, or ice for skating, the young people 
will not have to be driven out into the open 
air. It is on the raw and nasty days, when 
the ground is bare, the roads muddy and the 
ponds open, that outdoor sport almost ceases to 
exist. Yet even then energetic boys and active 
girls who do not disdain to clothe themselves 
appropriately can find inducements to exercise. 
If the ground is hard enough, a game of hockey 
can easily be improvised on a level field—played 
with hockey-sticks and a wooden block—a 
game as good for girls as for boys, and much 
played by girls in England and in Canada. 
Hare and hounds is also an admirable sport 
for winter weather, when the conditions are 
not right for skating or coasting. 

A winter picnic in the woods, which often 
means a long, wholesome tramp to reach the 
chosen spot, and then a meal cooked in the open 
air and eaten by a roaring camp-fire, is one of 
the most delightful of winter recreations. ‘So, 
too, is curling; and a set of old flat-irons or 
horse-weights has afforded lively sport to young 
people for whom the expense of the regular 
Scotch curling ‘‘stanes’’ was prohibitive. 

Healthy boys and girls, properly dressed and 
shod, should not be daunted by wet weather 
or muddy roads. 

; & © 
WORDS. 


The world is wide, these things are small, 
They might be nothing—but they are all. 
R. M. Milnes. 
® © 


NAGGING. 


correct the bad habits of others is often 
to form a bad habit yourself. A nagging 
disposition is natural to few; it comes 
from tired nerves, or from supersensitiveness, 
or from a too free indulgence in sharp criti- 
cism—which is likely to lead a person into 
a minute and harassing scrutiny of the life 
about him. So long as criticism does not react 
unfavorably either on the critic or on the criti- 
cized, it is beneficial; but when it is accom- 
panied by a sense of impatience in the one 
and of resentment in the other, it becomes nag- 
ging, and should be dropped—even if the fault 
that it justly objects to continues to flourish. 
The naggers and the nagged are, as a rule, 
extremely fond of each other. You are not 
likely to nag any one that you do not care | 
about. In other words, nagging is primarily a | 
family custom, and is chiefly practised between 
husbands and wives, parents and children, and 
brothers and sisters. A certain affectionate 
intimacy seems to be required for it. Few 
people nag their servants, even if the corners are 
seldom dusted and the silver and brasses pol- 
ished only under protest. The mistress endures 
such a state of things as best she can, and when 
she can endure it no longer, she ‘‘makes a 
change.’’ Yet long-suffering mistresses are 
sometimes nagging wives and mothers—for the 
reason, no doubt, that in their conjugal or ma- 
ternal pride they are always striving to raise 
the standard of those most dear to them. In the 
same way, a2 man may nag his wife, but he 
either tolerates or discharges his office boy. 
For each of us there are certain persons 
whom it seems worth while to take pains with ; 
but we should take pains with them at the 
right time and in the right tone of voice—in 
short, when the feeling of affection has suffi- 


ciently overcome that of annoyance. If we| 


observe this rule, those who have hitherto been 


the victims of our nagging may soon cease to | 


compel our forbearance. 


SOUTH AMERICAN DISLIKE. 


EOPLE often wonder why, in spite of 
P elaborately organized efforts, commerce 

between this country and South America 
increases so slowly. Last year only fourteen 
per cent. of the goods imported by the South 
American republics went from the United 
States—actually a lower percentage than that 
of a few years ago. 

A writer who has given special study to 
the situation declares that one reason is the 
prejudice, amounting almost to hatred, felt by 
South Americans against this country. They 
like American goods, he says, but dislike those 
who sell them and the way in which they are 
sold. Welcome as is American capital, the 
American assumption of superiority, even the 
assumption of protecting power implied in 
the Monroe doctrine, is distasteful. Moreover, 
South Americans, who are mainly of Spanish 
stock, feel keenly the humiliation that the 
mother country suffered in 1898. 

The writer makes an exception of the people 
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of Argentina and Brazil, for the capitals and 
commercial centers of those prosperous coun- 
tries are now too cosmopolitan to cherish any 
national aversions. But elsewhere the racial 
prejudices, intensified here and there by the 
indiscreet conduct of individuals not fairly 
representative of the American people, hinder 
the growth of trade and of more friendly rela- 
tions with the United States. 

It is unfortunate that such a situation exists ; 
it will require much tact, governmental and 
commercial, and the lapse of. much time to 
realize the high ideals of Pan-Americanism. 


* ¢ 


THE MONGREL DOG. 


you are really fond of dogs, you will be 
[toma of every kind of dog, big and little, 
good and bad—the mongrel and the cur, as 
well as the high-bred animal. They all have 
the same affectionate nature and, it may be 
added, the same capacity for suffering. Any- 
body who professes to take an interest in one 
dog only, or in one kind of dog only, or in well- 
bred dogs only, may be sure that his feeling is 
not genuine and disinterested. It is qualified 
by vanity or selfishness, or the ignoble desire 
to be in the fashion. 

Strange, is it not, that even in selecting 
a pet, mankind should be governed by fashion? 
And yet that is largely the case. Years ago 
people bought pug-dogs, then fox-terriers, and 
later Boston terriers—not, in most, cases, be- 
cause they preferred that kind of dog, but 
because it was the correct thing to own that 
kind. 

A mongrel is simply a dog whose father and 
mother were of different breeds; and as the 
mongrel has little or no pecuniary value, he is 
liable to be knocked about from pillar to post; 
to have no home, or a very bad one; and to be 
treated with scorn and cruelty. Often, indeed, 
he is set adrift and abandoned by a hard- 
hearted or thoughtless owner, too indifferent to 
give him even the boon of a humane death. 

Not only is the mongrel quite the peer of the 
well-bred dog in affection, in loyalty, in obedi- 
ence; he is often superior to the well-bred dog 
in intelligence. But, alas! his outward ap- 
pearance is against him. Like many human 
beings, he is the innocent victim of fate. 

It is among boys that the mongrel finds his 
warmest friends. Boys are more natural and 
therefore more democratic than men. If a 
dog is good - natured, intelligent and ° affec- 
| tionate, they care little what his pedigree is. 
| They love him for himself, and he returns 
their devotion a thousandfold. 

Mark the sorrowful, piteous look in the eye 
of the homeless mongrel, and you will be slow 
indeed to add to his miseries. In the last great 
accounting we may be sure that we shall receive 
no credit for the fine dogs or horses that we fed 
and cared for; the motive there was mainly 
pride of ownership. But whoever has be- 
stowed shelter and affection on an animal 
that nobody owned, or wanted to own, may 
have procured an intercessor that he never 
dreamed of. It is a Russian legend that the 
man who befriends a friendless animal will 
find that animal waiting to help him across the 
deep, dark river that, according to the old myth- 
ology, separates this world from the next. 


oo > ¢ 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ASOLINE IN LONDON.—If authority 
can be obtained, one or more pipe-lines 
| will be laid to convey gasoline from the 
Thames estuary to various parts of London. 
It is said that a three days’ fog on the river 
would mean serious reduction, if not com- 
plete exhaustion, of the supply of gasoline in 
London. That would render useless nearly 
every automobile, taxicab, motor-truck and 
motor-omnibus in the city. The Commercial 
Motor Users’ Association regards the danger 
as sufficiently serious to warrant a petition to 
Parliament for permission to lay the proposed 
pipe-lines. ® 


HE HARMLESS IVY.—The impression 

that ivy is harmful to walls of stone or 
brick has been removed by the testimony of 
a large number of German architects, builders, 
foresters and master gardeners. These trained 
observers agree that ivy has no tendency to 
make the walls damp. They maintain, in fact, 
that the clinging tendrils of the plant extract 
and absorb any existing moisture, and that 
the thick leaves protect the walls from the 
action of the weather. Furthermore,: they 
find. no evidence that the ivy roots affect the 
foundations of stone structures. 


& 
HE ST. LAWRENCE.—A commission with 
jurisdiction over the river from the head 
of Lake St. Francis to Montreal has been 





appointed to examine conditions prevailing in 











the St. Lawrence River, and to consider and 
report on water-power projects. A number 


of water- power development companies are | 


now seeking charters from the Canadian gov- 
ernment; the new commission will especially 
consider how these projects, if carried out, 
will affect the usefulness of the river as a 
navigable stream. The commission will also 
study the improvement of the river channel to 
the sea and the possibility of deepening it to 22 
or 25 feet. e 


REVENTING FOREST FIRE. — The) 


lookout towers that are rapidly being 
established in the national forests enable the 
forest rangers to find and report incipient 
fires with great accuracy. In 
every station a watchman is 
always on duty during the 
dry season. As soon as a 
fire is discovered, the exact 
situation of it is found by a 
range-finder or other device, 
and reported by telephone, 
telegraph or heliograph to 
division headquarters, so that 
a force of men can be sum- 
moned at once to put it out. 
From these towers fires have 
been seen at great distances. 
For example, the lookout pa- 
trolman on Bear Mountain, 
0, discovered a fire 50 miles 
away, and placed it within a quarter of a mile. 
He telephoned to the ranger in the Pend Oreille 
Forest, who reached the fire within an hour or 
two after it was discovered. The typical look- 
out tower shown in the accompanying picture 
is at Hopi Point, Arizona, in the Tusayan 
National Forest, near the Grand Ca/fion. 


a 


HE LIBERTE DISASTER.—The com- 
mission appointed to ascertain the cause of 
the explosion that destroyed the French battle- 
ship Liberté in Toulon harbor on September 
25th, and caused the loss of more than 200 lives, 
has made its report. It finds, (1) that the 
explosion was not due to an act of malevolence ; 
(2) that it was not due to a fire’s having occurred 
in any of the spaces adjoining the magazines ; 
(3) that it was due to the ignition of a cartridge 
of service powder in one of the forward star- 
board magazines. 














ORWEGIAN WATER- POWER. — The 


| invited to be present as a guest of honor, de- | 
| clined on the ground that he was attending no | 
public dinners, and, moreover, was opposed to 

the arbitration treaties as they stand, although 

heartily in favor of ‘‘a broad, honest peace 

movement. ’? * 


T= PRESIDENT, on his way from Wash- 
ington to New York, December 30th, 
stopped in Philadelphia to dedicate the new 
John Wanamaker retail-store building, said to 
be the largest of its kind in the world. 


& 


|\"THE POTASH WAR.--The attempt of 
| 4 American purchasers to enforce their con- | 
tracts with German independent potash-mines, | 
in opposition to the potash monopoly, has been | 
abandoned. At the beginning of the year an | 
arrangement was made under which the in- 
dependent mines joined the monopoly. The} 
syndicate thereupon assumed the American | 





and the lawsuits growing out of the case were | 
dropped. & 
| FREE WOOD-PULP.—The last section of | 
the Canadian reciprocity act provides that | 
wood-pulp may be admitted free to the United | 
States, provided there are no restrictions on 
the export of it from Canada. The diplomatic 
agents of Austria-Hungary, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Norway and Sweden have asked that | 
| wood-pulp from those countries also be ad- | 
| mitted free, under the treaties which give them 
| all the privileges enjoyed by the most favored 
nation. The Secretary of the Treasury denied 
their request January 2d, and advised them to 
take the case to the Court of Customs Appeals. 


& 





HE DYNAMITE CASES.—Indictments | 
against nine men for carrying dynamite and | 
| other explosives on railroad-trains were found 
by the Federal grand jury in Los Angeles, | 
| December 30th. Among the accused are John 
J. McNamara, secretary of the International 
| Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, who recently pleaded guilty to caus- 
ing explosions in Los Angeles; and E. A. 
Claney, formerly vice-president of the same 
labor-union. Claney is said to have confessed 
that he conferred with McNamara about plans 
to blow up structures on which non-union men 
were employed. ; 





& 


contracts, although at a greatly increased price, | } 
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SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF 
PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 
A speedy and fieal tr t for disfiguring 
pimples is the following: Gently smear the face with 
Cuticura ointment, but do not rub. Wash off the oint- 
ment in five minutes with Cutieura soap and hot water 
and bathe freely for some minutes. Repeat morning 
and evening. At other times use hot water and Cuti- 


t 





cura soap for bathing the face as often as agreeable. | 
Cuticura soap and ointment are equally successful for | 


itching, burning, scaly and crusted humors of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, from infancy to age, usu- 
ally affording instant relief, when all else fails. Sold 


throughout the world. Liberal sample of each, with | 


82-p. book on the care of the skin and hair, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. 





In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 

churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
| are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. ‘ 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamooct sent post free on 


FREE 
FARMS 





application to W. D. T, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 





RELIEF —for—ASTHMA 


Write DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., for Bulletin Y-1113. 


WIZARD 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 


wil the most vicious 

or man} without ro 
sary. Perfectly safe to ¢: 
witho 










Fires and re- 
- Loads from 
Over six shots in one 
> > = bber-covered Holster 
10¢. ith Pistol 55c. oney-order or U.S. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


COFFEE vs. COLLEGE 
STUDENT HAD TO GIVE UP COFFEE. 


¢ 


any . No cartridges required. 
or by mail, 50c. Ru’ 





Some people are apparently immune to coffee 
poisoning—if you are not, Nature will tell you so 
in the ailments she sends as warnings. And when 
you get a warning, heed it or you get hurt, sure. 
A young college student writes from New York: 

“I had been told frequently that coffee was 
injurious to me, and if I had not been told, the 
almost constant headaches with which I began to 
suffer after using it for several years, the state of 
lethargic mentality which gradually came upon me 
to hinder me in my studies, ‘the general lassitude 


| and indisposition to any sort of effort which pos- | 
sessed me, ought to have been sufficient warning. | 


“But I disregarded them till my physician told 
me a few months ago that I must give up coffee 
or quit college. I could hesitate no longer, and 
at once abandoned coffee. 

“On the advice of a friend I began to drink 


Postum, and rejoice to tell you that with the drug | 


of coffee removed and the healthful properties of 
Postum in its place I was soon relieved of all my 
ailments. 


long. | always kept. Automatic trip in 





Uses Only 1 Gal. Oil to a Hatch! 


| Lamp is filled ‘only once duri entire hatch. Oil tank 
is on side. 


Di 
Pertect hatching heat 










X-RA 


INCUBATOR 


—cuts down flame at burner—there's no 


money-saving, money-maki x 
Ray Thon bator. There are X fay 
ers, too 
X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. 
Wayne, Nebraska 












PARIS GARTERS: 


No Metal Can Touch You | 


ae J 


‘DaPic — 
| 


Well-Dressed Men 
Everywhere Wear 
Them— They’re 


“The headaches and nervousness disappeared | 
entirely, strength came back to me, and my com- | 
plexion which had been very, very bad, cleared 
up beautifully. | 

“Better than all, my mental faculties were toned 
up, and became more vigorous than ever, and I | 
now feel that no course of study would be too | 
difficult for me.” Name given by Postum Co., 


‘Tailored to Fit the 


Look for the Name PARIS | 
on Every Garter 





water-power of Norway suitable for prac- | HINA. —In Nanking, December 29th, 
tical use all the year round amounts to 4, 000,000 | Doetor Sun Yat Sen was elected president 
horse - power. In addition, 1,500,000 horse- | of the republic of China, by a convention of 50 
power can be counted on during three-quarters delegates chosen by the revolutionary leaders; 
of the year. The country thus has 45,000,000, - but the negotiations be- 
000 horse-power hours a year, the equivalent of tween the peace commis- 
about 30,000,000 toms of coal. Putting the sioners were not influenced 
value of coal at four dollars a ton, the Nor- by this action. They con- 
wegian water-power is worth $120,000,000 an- tinued to make arrange- 
nually. ments for the national | 
convention to decide| 
on the future form of 
government. The rebel 
commissioners asked tlt | 
the convention be held at | 











& 
IVER MUD.—The investigation into ane] 
quality of the water in rivers and streams | 
forms an important part of the work of the | 
United States Geological Survey. A recent | 
water-supply paper says that the Colorado jf Shanghai, January 8th, | 
River discharges into the Gulf of California | and that the delegates who | 
every year 338,000,000 tons of mud and silt as | elected Doctor Sun be admitted. Yuan Shi 
suspended matter. In addition to this, the dis- | Kai, the premier, replied that the convention | 
solved'substances in the water include 4, 500,000 | ought to meet in Peking, and that more time | 
tons of Glauber’s salts, 4,000,000 tons of lime, | should be allowed for choosing delegates. | 
over 2,000,000 tons of gypsum, and over 4,500,-| Delay in coming to an agreement led to a 
000 tons of Epsom salts. The discharge of| renewal of fighting. Observers in Peking 
salt from the Colorado is equal to 20 tons an-/| regard the election of Doctor Sun as only a 
nually for each square mile drained by. the | strategie move on the part of the revolutionists. | 
river; but in proportion to the size of the area | e 
drained, this amount is far less than that con- | 





DOCTOR SUN YAT SEN 


tained in Elm Fork of Red River, in Oklahoma, 
which is equal to 1,680 tons for each square 
mile of area drained. 


POWERFUL ENGINE.—A 30,000 horse- 

power steam-turbine, the most powerful 
engine ever built, was recently placed in serv- 
ice at the Waterside station of the New York 
Edison Company. It will replace seven ver- 
tical reciprocating engines of 5,000 horse-power 
each, which were built only 10 years ago. The 
new turbine oceupies no more room than one 
of the engines of the older type, and will 
require the attendance of a small part oply of 
the great number of enginemen and oilers who 
were needed to keep the reciprocating engines 


running. It should therefore effect a consid- | 


OROCCO.—The French Chamber of Dep- 

uties has ratified the agreement with Ger- | 
many regarding Morocco and the Congo, but 
the Senate directed a committee to examine it | 
thoroughly and report upon it before submit- 
ting it toa vote. By the agreement Germariy | 
recognizes the right of France to establish a} 
protectorate in Morocco and to control its in- | 
ternal and foreign affairs, including all rail- 
road and telegraph lines. Germany also} 
promises not to interfere in Franco-Spanish | 
negotiations concerning Morocco. France agrees 
to secure the equality of all nations in the matter 
of tariff and internal taxation; to permit the 
construction of private railroads, connecting 
with the state lines; to allow iron ore to be | 
exported free of duty, and to open the closed 
port of Agadir. France cedes to Germany 





erable reduction in the cost of electric power. | 100,000 square miles adjoining the German 
According to the Engineering Record, the | Kamerun, and Germany cedes to France 16,000 


turbine requires 7,200,000 pounds of steam square miles of Kamerun territory. France 





daily. To make this enormous volume, it takes | renounces her right to purchase Spanish 
400 tons of coal and 86,000,000 gallons of water Guinea, and thus leaves Germany free to se- 
daily, a supply one-fifth as large as that needed | cure jt when Spain is willing to sell. In the 
for the entire boroughs of Manhattan and the Reichstag the German chancellor defended the 
Bronx. | agreement as an equitable and friendly under- | 
& > oP | standing with France. He resented the British 

attitude, and declared that the interference of 

CURRENT: EVENTS Great Britain was unjustified. ‘‘We wish sin- 
cerely not only for peace and friendship, ’’ said 

HE PEACE MEETING.—In New York, | he, ‘‘but for an actual betterment of relations 
December 30th, President Taft attended | tending to keep the peace. England needs to 
the meeting and dinner arranged to create | demonstrate her desire in a positive manner. ’’ 
sentiment in favor of the arbitration treaties | Although the agreement has been ratified by 
with England and France. In his address he | the government, the chancellor announced that 
reaffirmed his belief that even questions affect-|in the future all treaties dealing with the | 
ing the national honor should be arbitrated. | acquisition or ceding of territory will be sub- 
Former President Roosevelt, who had been | mitted to the Reichstag. | 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, ““‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
Ever read the above letter’ A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 














The fame of our kitchens has been 
built around just one superlative dish. 


Others cook some things just as well 
as we. 


But no kitchen on earth has ever 
baked beans which even compare with 
Van Camp’s. 


Whatever you think of your own beans 
—whatever the claims made for others 
—you owe to yourself and the folks you 
serve, a test of this famous creation. 


It is partly due to the beans—the 


choicest Michigan beans—just the ripest 
and plumpest, picked out by hand. 


Yan 


WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 





It pays, Mrs. Housewife, to get such 
beans. And millions already know it. 


Beans are 84 per cent nutriment— 
more nutritious than meat. They are 
cheap and delicious, too. 


Three Sizes: 10, 15 





(200) 





(amp's 
por*..- BEANS 


*“* The National Dish ’”’ 


Van Camp Packing Co. 


They cost us last year, on the aver- 
age, $2.45 per bushel. 


It is partly due to the sauce—made 
of vine-ripened tomatoes. 


It costs us five times what common 
sauce costs—just for superlative zest. 


It is partly due to steam ovens, where 
the beans are baked until they are 
mealy without even breaking the skins. 
Van Camp’s beans are nut-like and 
whole. 


And we bake the tomato sauce with 
the pork and the beans, so the flavor 
and zest go through. 


Itdoesn’t pay us—and it doesn’t pay you 
—to spoil such a meal for a penny or two. 


Ask those who know—those who 
have tried them. Ask why they insist 
on Van Camp’s. 


and 20 Cents per Can 














(‘i ) Indianapolis, Ind. 
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OCK, little boat, high on the crest of the billow! 
Rock, little boat, low in the trough of the wave! 
Never for me the down of a landsman’s pillow, 
Never for me the sod of a landsman’s grave. 
Rock, little boat! My hand may be often weary, 
Wresting my bread from the grasp of the 
stubborn sea; 
Never yet has my life seemed purposeless or 
dreary, 
Never has God above covered His face from me. 


Rock, little boat! Afar in the stifling city 
Man strives with man for a handful of yellow 
gold; 
Cruel their lives, unmellowed by human pity ; 
Honor and courage and manhood are bought and 
sold. 


Rock, little boat! 
ous billow, 
Never with man, whom I ought to succor and 
save} 
Never for me the down of a landsman’s pillow, 
Never for me the sod of a landsman’s grave. 








Let me fight with the treacher- 


* 


A SERENE FAITH. 

dort, 66 Y Master slept in a 
4 manger. ’’ 

The woman who 
spoke thus stood beside a neat 
white bed, screened off from 
the rest of the women’s ward 
in the Deaconess Hospital in Chicago. She 
was old and poor and worn by sickness. The 
visiting nurse who had found her in her little 
hall bedroom had found her just in time, 
for she was actually dying for lack of food. 
But there was about her an unmistakable 
air of refinement; the nurse, looking into the 
sweet old face, knew her for a gentlewoman. 

The little white bed reserved for the old 
woman looked most inviting to her in her age 
and weariness, but she said: 

‘‘Don’t you want this nice room for some 
one who is really sick? Any place will do 
for me. My Master slept in a manger. ’’ 

It was not long before the deaconess, minis- 
tering to her daily needs, learned her pathetic 
story. Forty years before, her husband had 
been a prosperous business man; she herself 
had been a woman of beauty, charm and social 
leadership. One who was her pastor in those 
years spoke of her as one of the saints in his 
church, one who did good constantly, especially 
to girls and young women who needed financial 
help or moral and spiritual support. 

Her husband died years ago. Then her 
son fell into bad company, and became a 
confirmed drunkard. All her money went to 
pay for his extravagances, or was lost through 
unfortunate investments, until at last she came 
to actual want and suffering. 





‘| shouted to the men to hold fast. 





Almost the first thing she said when she | 
had been made comfortable in her hospital bed | 
was, ‘‘May:my boy come to see me here??? | 
And when the nurse told her he might come | 
at any time, she smiled happily. 

He came, a dissipated, shifty-eyed wreck. 
The last thing he had done was to steal 
and pawn his mother’s gold-bowed glasses; 
she could not even solace her loneliness by | 
reading. But the mother -love never faded | 
from her tender eyes. Through all the pain | 
that was in them as she gazed upon her | 
unhappy son there shone a confident hope that | 
all would be well somewhere, some time, if not 
in this life, then in the life beyond the grave. 

Her Christian faith never wavered. There | 
had been sorrow, trial, suffering, but this world | 
was not all; those whom the Lord loveth He | 
chasteneth. Triumphant over all things, a 








trust in God grew deeper and more sure as she 
went gently down into the valley. 
Too late the friends of her youth learned of | 
her need. When they came to her succor she 
was gone. But the memory of her beautiful 
faith has inspired many who are bearing lesser 
burdens to a renewed consecration and courage. 


I’m just going to show him that a lady isn’t to be 
treated like a slave!’’ 

The other girl looked down at her with eyes 
full of dismay. 

“You wouldn’t throw up the job because the 
boss made you switch on the lights!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“Of course 1 sha’n’t throw up the job,” Myra 
replied. “Didn’t I work hard enough to get it? 
But I'll show Mr. Porter that I must be treated 
like a lady.” 

“Do you know what would happen? You’d be 
walking out of the office with your little pay- 
envelope next Saturday, and one of the five hun- 
dred or so girls looking for a place would be 
walking in Monday morning. Why, child, you 
can’t run things that way in business. The Porters 
are square with their people, but you can’t make 
them gentlemen, and it isn’t in the bargain.” 

“But I can’t stand it!” Myra cried, passionately. 
“To have a man sit with his hat on when 1 go into 
the room, and treat me as if I was his servant —” 

“Well, aren’t you?” Leila asked, bluntly. 

The color in Myra’s face went out as if she had 
been struck a blow. For a moment the silence 
was tense. Then Leila spoke again: 

“T didn’t want to hurt, but I had to. I know it’s 
hard on your sort. I’ve been watching you, and 
it’s made me mad lots of times when I saw how 
things hurt you. I’ve felt as if I wanted to pick 
you up and put you in some nice quiet place, away 
from it all. But I suppose you’ve got to do it, else 
you wouldn’t be here. 

“And look here—I don’t know how to say it, 
but isn’t being a lady what you do, and not what 
the other fellow does? We haven’t had many of 
your kind, but we had one once. You felt as if 


| nothing she had to do changed or lowered ker. Oh, 


I’m making a mess of it—I never could talk about 
that sort of thing. Only I haven’t ever forgotten 
her.” 

The color had come back to Myra’s face. Silently 
she held out her hand to her fellow worker; the 
quick, warm grip that they exchanged needed no 
words to interpret it. 


*® © 


A MODEST HERO. 


LTHOUGH the gallantry of our life-saving 
A service is not only constant, but great, there 
are occasional acts of heroism so unusual 
that they stand out brightly even in the records 
of that famous corps. These are the exploits that 
are rewarded with the special gold medal of the 
government. The Philadelphia Telegraph recalls 
one such deed. 


Between midnight and dawn one August night 
the full fury of the hurricane that had swept the 


Atlantic coast broke over Hatteras, and gave | 


Surfman Erasmus Midgett of Gull Shoal station 
his chance to show the stuff that he was e of. 
At three o’clock he had set out to patrol the south 
beach, where the water rushing over the narrow 
strip of sand rose to his horse’s dle-girths. 
Frequently he was obliged to rest in the lee of a 
dune to avoid being suffocated by the flying sand. 

All along the beach bits of broken wreckage 
floated in, telling of disaster somewhere out 
nature’s unloosed rage and tumult. At the far- 
thest limit of his beat Midgett flung himself from 
his horse and, rushing to the water’s edge, caught 
sight of a vessel over which the seas were break- 
ing. In the stern he saw men huddled together. 

he station was three miles away. To Midgett’s 
trained eye, it was clear that the wreck would not 
last an hour. He surveyed the brutal surf, and 
decided that the wreck lay one hundred yards off- 
shore. Using his hands as a megaphone, he 
One, in delirium, 
leaped into the sea and swam into Midgett’s Grp. 
Instantly the foam smothered them. The deadly 
undertow threatened to suck both to destruction. 

Dragging his burden safely to land, Midgett 

lunged once more into the sea, and bore back the 

ody of a swooning sailor. Five times he repeated 
this feat. The last sailor gasped out that three 
men, badly wounded by wreckage, remained 
aboard. 

Midgett’s strength was foing, but he swam out 
to the wreck, and managed to crawl aboard. The 
eaptain, who had a hole in his breast from a broken 
spar, was dragged to land. Two seamen, less 
seriously injured, were helped to swim ashore by 
the tireless surfman. 

Then leaving the ten battered, helpless hulks of 
men to lie breathless on the sand, 
three miles to the station for aid. 

“We thought him mad,” said the men of the 
station. “It looked like a case of stark insanity 
from exposure—and we have seen such cases.” 

But ten half-naked, brine-<drenched men up the 
beach corroborated his story, and the Treasury 
Department gold medal Midgett got was earned. 


There is still another story connected with this | 
medal. When the medal had been _: and | 
own to Gull 


engraved, a party of officials went 

Shoal to present it. They made speeches full of 
eulogistic references to Surfman Midgett, and then, 
with due ceremony, dy him the medal. 

Midgett, blushing like a schoolgirl, and digging 
his toe nervously into the floor, then made his 
response. was: 

“Why, I ain’t done anything!” 


eS 


THE FIDDLER AND THE KING. 


HE severity of the Prussian King, Frederick 
William I, especially toward the son who 
became Frederick the Great, has given 
him a perhaps undeserved reputation for stern- 
ness. Anecdotes that reveal gentler qualities are 
related in ‘“‘The House of Hohenzollern.” One 


| aneedote in particular shows that Frederick Will- 


e 


BEING A LADY. 


T was Myra Cochran’s duty 
| to answer any call from Mr. | 

Porter’s private office; the 
newest girl always did that. 
Myra was gone hardly two 
minutes, but when she re-| 
turned her cheeks were fla- | 
ming and her lips set. Leila 
Nevins gave her a_ sharp 
glance; she said nothing then, 
but at half past five, when 
the office closed, she joined Myra on the street. 

“Did Mr. Porter call you in to turn on his light?” | 
she asked, without any preface. 

Myra’s eyes blazed. “How did you know? 
There he was, sitting with his feet up on the desk, 
and the electric button within reach of his hand if 
he simply swung round in his chair. And he 
called me across two rooms to do it. It is degra- 
ding—I won’t stand it! The next time he does it 





| of his own subgocte, 


| iam could even take a rebuke good-humoredly. 


In Berlin assemblies and dinner-parties were 
often given, and the king was a frequent guest at 
the houses of the —‘-~ 7 envoys and at the houses 





on these occasions, and, with his jokes and gaiety, 


| quite the life of the evening. 


When the King of Poland, Au 
visited Berlin, he was accompanied by the famous 
violinist, Locatelli. Although Frederick William 
hated virtuosi, he was obliged to listen to this 


idgett rode | 


e was always most amiable | 


stus the Strong, | 


“You are so magnificently lavish that I should 
peer: on this occasion, to earn the gratuity my- 
self.”’ 


But the resourceful artist was not to be over- 


matched. He replied that such a present from 
such a king was too weighty for him to part with. 


THE+UNTROD: PATH 





EAK are our prayers for special ends, 
Thy ways are ever wise and just; 
Forgive, O Lord, our falt’ring trust, 
Love for our faith must make amends. 


These wistful cries, on bended knee 

Low uttered o’er a baby form 

Untaught to pray, unschooled by storm, 
Are hopes for him, not doubts of Thee. 


May he love honor more than peace, 
Peace more than fame, though fame he prize. 
Teach him the laughter of the wise. 

Let justice guard if power increase. 


Give him a fiber in the blood 

To scorn effeminate delights. 

Give him a mind that wills and fights, 
As men may fight whose wills are good. 


| Lord, with his strength a sweetness raise 
That will forgive, forgiveness seek, 
Exacting from the poor and weak 

But the rich tribute of their praise. 


If Fame shall show to him her face 
And smile upon him, let him know 
That other men, whose seats are low, 

Are great in heart as he in place. 


Smile Thou into his eyes, and then 
No smile less true with his can mate, 
And teach him most of all to hate 
The vain applause of little men. 


® 


MANAGING A GOVERNOR. 


VROVER Cleveland was not a man who 
yielded readily to opposition. On the con- 
trary, to combat his views was generally 

the way to confirm him in them. His private 
secretary, Col. Daniel Lamont, early learned this 
fact, and his diplomatic methods of influencing his 
| chief became a source Of much amusement to 
| those who were privileged to observe them. In 
his “Random Recollections of an Old Political 
| Reporter,’’ William C. Hudson tells of an incident 
| in point that occurred while Mr. Cleveland was 
Governor of New York. 

The governor had taken a great fancy to a man 
who had come to him to urge the appointment of a 
certain candidate to state office. e€ was a man of 
most en ae sapcetinse and address, and Mr. 
Cleveland, not knowing that he was a man of unre- 
liable character and loose morals, let his private 
secretary understand that he had determined to 
give him the place, instead of offering it to the can- 

idate in whose behalf he had spoken. 

Colonel Lamont knew that the appointment 
would be a blunder, and might result in a scandal. 














affair with elaborate indirection. He sought the 
aid of the lieutenant-governor, Mr. Hill, and later 
| in the day this drama was enacted in the governor’s 
| room. 
How To Get Rip OF AN UNDESIRABLE. 
Daniel Scott Lamont. 

| Seene—The Executive Chamber. The governor, 
busily engaged at his desk, facing south. The 
aie secretary, busily engaged at his desk, 
acing north. Enter the lieutenant-governor. 

Mr. Hill— “moon, governor! Public 
business weighs heavily Ly) you to-day? 

Mr. Cleveland—Yes; quite busy. The Senate is 


Mr. C 
not in session? 
Mr. Hili—No; it is adjourned until to-morrow. 
Good afternoon, Dan! i 
and-so from Syracuse was here to-day. 
Mr. Lamont—Yes, he was here. 
Mr. Hili—Was he sober? 
(The governor suspends work and partly turns 
to listen. ) 
| Mr. Lamont—He seemed to be. 
Mr. Hill—How did he get here? 
| Mr. Lamont—Like the rest, I suppose—by the 
train. 
Mr. Hiu—But to ride on the cars requires money. 
Who'd he borrow it from? 
Mr. Lamont—I don’t Know. Some stranger to 
Syracuse, [ suppose. 
Mr. Hili—Did he go away sober? 
Mr. Lamont—I don’t know. I didn’t see him 
after he left here. 
Mr. Hill—How did he get back? You didn’t lend 
| him any money, did you? 
| Mr. Lamont—Oh, no. I — out of his way. 
(The governor turns to his desk with a grumble.) 
An entirely different man was finally appointed. 
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artist, who appeared in a coat of blue velvet em- | 


broidered with silver. 

“The fellow looks like a minister of war, at 
least!” the king ejaculated. But wishing to be 
civil, he sent him twenty thalers by a servant. 

The artist sent the king his homage and thanks, 


but handed the money as a gratuity to the servant | 


who had brought it. 


A YOUTHFUL BOSWELL. 
IOGRAPHIES of fathers by sons, of hus- 
bands by wives, of uncles by nephews, and 
so on, up and down the family tree, are fre- 

| quent enough in publishers’ catalogues; but a 


On hearing of this, Frederick William was indig- | biography of Little Brother by Big Sister is some- 
nant, and complained to Augustus of the impu-| thing new.- Such a document, written when both 


dence of his fiddler. 


Augustus, however, pointed | 


out that an artist of the eminence of Locatelli was | Were children, by the sister of Judge Ebenezer 


| accustomed to receive —— of gold watches, 
rings 


snuff-boxes and diamon gs. 

Frederick William, therefore, decided to have a 
laugh at him. A second concert was arranged, 
after which the Prussian King himself gave the 
artist a snuff-box filled with ducats, and added, 


| Rockwood Hoar, appears in the recent memoir of 
| Judge Hoar by Moorfield Storey and Edward W. 


| 


| Emerson. 


| The little girl plainly undertook her task with a 
| sense of serious responsibility, for she entitled it, 


| 
| Instead of saying so at once, he managed the | 


see your old friend So- | 


gy? | of Ebenezer R. Hoar. Written by his 
sister, Elizabeth Hoar. Designed for the use of 
young > ye But it is to be feared that it is 
more likely to entertain adults than to edify the 
young. 

“Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar was born in Con- 
cord, February 21, 1816, of respectable parents,” it 
begins, pee. **When he was three years old he 
could read the Bible as correctly as any grown 

rson. He was very passionate at times when 

e was offended or disappointed. 

“At four,” it goes on to Say. “he excelled his 
older sister in reading and spell ng; and the pauses. 
He had a great affection for his instructress, and 
as she was r, when he had any money given 
him to spend it was his delight to carry it to her. 

“Sometimes he indulged selfishness and was 
unwilling to carry anything to her. I will mention 
an instance of this kind. One day ey had a 
cherry pe brought upon the table. He had now 
nearly finished his dinner, and there was a small 
piece left upon the plate. His mother asked him 
which he had rather do, carry it to his instructress 
or eat it himself. He replied, ‘I had rather eat it 
myself’; but he was afterward very sorry that he 
had eaten it, and the next time he had his choice 
| he requested to carry it to his instructress.” 

At a Thanksgiving ay given by the instruct- 
ress to her pupils, Ebenezer quarreled with a 
| fellow guest. ‘‘A little quarrel,” Elizabeth terms 
| it, epologetically ; but truth compels her to add 
that “he bit him most severely.” The conclusion 
of the work follows abruptly: 

“But [ hope as he increases in years he will do 
better, but 1 have lately experienced that, as he 
grew older, he grew worse.” 
| Weare left to wonder whether he had also bitten 
| Big Sister, and she was too superior to say so? 
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HOW BIRDS SLEEP. 


Tt sleep of most wild creatures, whether 
birds or animals, is light; there is too much 
danger round to make sound sleep safe. The 
authors of “A Game Keeper’s Note-Book,” who 
made some very interesting observations on 
sleeping birds, found out that the perch-roosting 
birds always sleep head to the wind. 


If a rook my oe in the home tree in a high wind, 
he swings his head into the wind before alighting. 
So when wood-pigeons come home before the 
wind, they pass over their roosting-trees and then 
beat up into the wind. 

At rest the bird doubles its knees, as it were, 
which causes the toes to contract, the weight ‘of 
the body resting chiefly on the breast and out- 
spread wings—not on the eggs if in a nest. .The 
legs and feet have sinews which work an auto- 
matic soy action of the claws, so that, roostin 
watailinghs oubled up, the feet grip the branch 
unfailingly. 

Some birds seem always half-awake. Wild- 
fowlers will scratch a match at night to test the 

or ab in a distant 





presen of wild due 
creek ; if present, an instant quacking will betray 
them. Pheasants are always vigilant; on the 
darkest night it is difficult to stalk them, however 
quietly you move. If you come within a hundred 
yards 0: inea-fowl at night, they will raise an 
alarm. +! excel at talking in their sleep. 
_ But some birds, such as wrens, when cuddling 
in a hole in the thatch, seem to sleep soundly. 
And while wild pigeons will fly out at once if'a 
match be struck under their tree, a pigeon-lover 
n London says that his city birds, roosting on 
window-ledges, lose their wariness by night, and 
will hold their own in the face of a candle while 
a hand is stretched out to touch their necks. 
Partridges seek a sheltered dry-lying hollow in 
the fields, and a covey of twenty will huddle ona 
spot a yard in diameter. The colder the weather 
the closer they roost; the birds on the edge have 
their breasts outward. Sometimes, by the way, it 
is unfortunate for partridges and pheasants that 
the positions of their nests prevent them from 
flying to and fro. Having to force their way 
through tangled undergrowth, a trail is left for the 
fox tofollow home. The barn-yard fowl may walk 
| from her nest when in captivity; but when she 
| has stolen her nest abroad, she resumes the habit 
| 





of flying. 
* & 


AN UNREASONABLE WOMAN. 


| LTHOUGH much has been said and written 
A on the subject, we- do not yet realize how 

desperately lonely a woman can be in a 
thinly settled farming community. Probably no 
one can ever realize it except the woman herself. 


Eg | had taken Seth Hodgkins’s wife to the 
nsane asylum. The day after she left him, 
Seth,—who had been a good husband to her from 
the date of her tin-wedd ng anniversary to the date 
of her silver-wedding anniversary, and through all 
the intervening anniversaries,—which there had 
been no parties to celebrate,—received a visit of 
| condolence from his nearest neighbor, two miles 
away. 

| Seth turned from a sink piled high with dirty 
dishés, to clear a chair for his guest. 

“T shall have to hire more help. It seems as if 
she had been gone a year,” he said. 

“T always supposed that Harriet enjoyed good 
health,” said the sympathizing friend. 

Harriet Hodgkins’s husband looked in dazed 
and futile inquiry from the sprawly pattern on 
the bright new oilcloth that she had bought with 
| the carefully saved egg-money to the view from the 
| kitchen window, a wide, snowy field, some tall, 
| funereal evergreen-trees and a patch of darkening 
| sky. The kitchen did not face the road. 

“I cannot understand,” he said, ‘“‘what ailed 

Harriet. She has hardly been out of this kitchen 
| for fifteen years.” 
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HELPING WITH HOME LESSONS. 


ARENTAL interest in the educational prog- 

p ress of a child could not go much farther 

than in the case of Mr. Jones, whose method 

of solving mathematical problems would have 

| been appreciated at Dotheboys Hall. The Miami 
News tells the tale. 


This was the note which was handed to one of 
the de teachers the other : 

“Dear Mum—Please ixcuse Johnny to-day. He 
will not be at school. He is acting as timekeeper 
for his father. Last night you gave him this 
iximple, if a field is 4 miles square how long will it 
take a man walking 3 miles an hour to walk 24 
times around it? Johnny ain’t no man, so we hi 
to send his = They left early this morning, 

| and my husband said they ought to be back late 
to-night, though it would be hard going. Dear 
| Mum, —— make the nixt problem about ladies, 
| as my usband can’t afford to lose the day’s work. 
| I don’t have no time to loaf, but I can spare a 
day off occasionally better than my husband can. 


| Resp’y yrs. Mrs. Jones.” . 
* 
TOO LATE! 


Have you ascertained anything in regard 
to her pedigree? Those are things you 
ought to know about the woman you are to make 
your wife.” 
“Oh, hang her grandfather!” 
| “My boy, that’s just what they did do.” 


‘Ty you know who her grandfather was? 











WANTED. 
By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Please, sir, I want some paper white, 
The kind that grows to be 

A merry, lovely story-book 
To hold upon your knee. 


Please, sir, I’d like a brand - new pen, 
The kind that goes so quick _ 

Your hand can scarce keep up with it, 
To stir the plot in thick. 


Please, sir, I want to buy some ink, 
The kind that’s full of tales, 
That makes the thoughts one wants to 
think, 
And never, never fails. 


+9 
THEIR VIEWS OF WINTER. 


By Clara Pinckney. 


“‘ We like it,” said the robin, 
The bluebird and the wren, 
“For it is a reminder 
We must go South again— 
A most delightful journey 
To those who once have been.” 


“We like it,” said the snowbird, 
The sparrow and the crow, 
“For we are much more happy 

When all the others go; 
And we manage very nicely, 
In spite of cold and snow.” 


“We like it,” said the woodchuck, 
The beaver and the bear, 
“For now in cozy quarters, 
Without a single care, 
We settle down in quiet, 
And sweetly slumber there.” 


“We like it,” said the sable, 
The marten and the fox, 
“We're clad to stand the winter 
And all its roughest knocks— 
If trappers do not get us 
Inside a horrid box.” 


“ We like it, too,” said Bobby 
And Tom and Dick and Ben, 
“For we can have the skating 
Upon the river then; 
And build a snowy castle, 
And knock it down again.” 





=~ 


ALSON’S PERMISSION. 
By E. L. Noble. 


HHREE-YEAR-OLD Alson had a bad 
habit of running away from home. 

It was such a nice walk to Grandma 
Platt’s house; not so very long, but the road 
led over the bridge that crossed the mill-pond, 
where speckled trout could always be seen at 
play; then up a steep hill, where one often met 
teams with great loads of logs for the mill. It 
was such fun to stand and watch the stout 
horses hold back the heavy loads; or sometimes 
the little boy would go ‘‘cross lots’’ past the 
big, cold spring, where he could peep in and 
see his reflection deep in the quiet waters. 

Then Grandma Platt herself was so interest- 
ing. She had a queer way of looking at you 
over her glasses; and she always had cookies. 

In vain Alson’s mother talked to him of 
danger and the naughtiness of disobedience, 
until, in her anxiety, she felt that the. little 
boy must be taught to obey. 

So one day when, after a long, anxious search, 
Alson was found quietly eating cookies on 
Grandma Platt’s door-step, his mother said to 
him, ‘‘If you go away again without permis- 
sion, I must punish you. You must not go 
away from home again without asking me.’’ 
Alson looked very thoughtful. 

A few days later he was found at the cold 
spring, where he had stopped to rest after 
another stolen visit to Grandma Platt. His 
mother looked at him sadly and sternly, saying, 
“‘T must punish you. Do you remember what 
I said?’’ 

And Alson, slowly and with great dignity, 
replied, ‘‘You said, ‘Ask me,’ and me said I 
could go: so I went.’’ 


—— 
DON’S SNOW-SHOES. 


By Virginia Bowdoin. 


= OW I can try them, can’t 1?’ teased 

N Donald Bates, when the afternoon skies 

began to clear after the first heavy 
snow-storm of the winter. 

His mother gladly gave her permission, for 
she was almost as glad to see the snow as 
Donald himself. Ever since the treasured 
snow-shoes had adorned a lofty branch of the 
Christmas tree, Don had talked of little except 
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THE SPELLING - MATCH. 
the anxiously awaited snow which would give | 


| birds and one lonely crow that cawed loudly | 

him a chance to use them in real practise. | from a tall pine and made him a little afraid. 

So the shoes were fastened to his feet by| At last he came into the open field near Aunt 
the long thongs of leather, and he made his | Lucy’s house, and trudged up to the door and | 
way with more or less difficulty through the | knocked. There was no response and no sign 
hall and across the piazza. There he clambered | of life round the house. He went round to the 
to the snow, which was almost even with the | back door with the same result. Then he 
garden fence, and boldly set forth. But some- | looked in the sitting-room window, and ‘there 
how the big snow-shoes became tangled, and he saw Aunt Lucy trying to get up from the 
quick as a flash he was standing on his head | couch, upon which she had been lying. She 
in the snow, and they were waving in the air. | managed to get to the window and to raise it, 

How he laughed and shouted as he scrambled | and when Don had slipped in, she crept back 
to his feet again! It was great fun to learn | to the couch. 
to use the snow-shoes. His mother, from the| ‘‘Oh, I am sick, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘and so 
piazza, and his father, from the yard where | glad to see somebody! How did you ever 
he was shoveling a path, enjoyed it, too. It} manage to get here?’’ 
was growing dark before he came in, tired| Don told her that his mother had worried 


and lame all over, but very happy and hungry. | about her, and showed her his snow-shoes. 


DRAWN BY SARAH K. SMITH. 


‘*You must go right back and tell them,’’ 
said Aunt Lucy. ‘‘Can you hurry, dear?’’ 

Don hurried back as fast as he could. It 
was such a long, hard tramp, and he was so 
thoroughly tired when he finally got home, 
that he did not believe he could have gone 
another step. For once he had all the snow- 
shoe tramping that he wanted. His parents 
were much alarmed at the news he brought, and 
Mr. Bates hurried to the village, and with the 
doctor put on snow-shoes and hastened across 
the fields to Aunt Lucy’s, as Don had done. 

Do you wonder that Aunt Lucy is more fond 
than ever of Don since that day, and that noth- 
ing in the house is too good for him when he 
makes her a visit now? ‘‘His snow-shoes saved 
my life,’’ she says, when she tells the story, 
‘‘and I think he is the smartest boy in town.’’ 





SE 


| THE LITTLE BROTHER. 


By J. 
He’s not as big as we, or strong, 
But when we go somewhere 
He always wants to go along, 
And wants to have his share 
Of all the fun, but he’s tired out 
Before we go a mile, 
So then we boys take turn about 
And carry him a while. 


His feet aren’t brown and tough like 
ours, 

But white and tender, too; 

So he can’t stand a couple hours 
Of walking as we do. 

And when we reach a stony place, 
He looks up with a smile, 

And then somebody pats his face, 
And carries him a while. 


And then he wraps his arms around 
Your neck and holds on tight 
Until he gets down on the ground 





W. Foley. 


And if we have to cross the creek 
On stepping - stones, you see, 

You hear him pipe up shrill and 

speak: 

“Who's going to carry me?” 

And then Bill Briggs or Henry Jones 
Will lift him the same way 

And walk across the slippery stones 
As if it was just play. 


And he is never scared at all, 
Because he always knows 

That none of us will let him fall, 
No matter where he gues. 

And if his legs should start to ache 
From how he runs and plays, 

He knows some one of us will take 
And carry him a ways. 


And when we’re going home at last 
‘And pretty nearly there, 

We carry him, and he is fast 
Asleep and doesn’t care 

For any troubles in the world. 
He never knows it’s night, 

And both his little arms are curled 
Around your neck so tight. 





CHARADES. 


Nal ~ Again, and walks all right. 
And my! He runs and jumps about 

The next day he could do better, and after a And feels his very best, 
week his father declared that Don was as Because when he was tired out 
|much at home on the snow-shoes as an Indian He had a little rest. 
| hunter. 
| It was later in the winter that a great snow- - wie 
storm came which blocked the roads for days. 
|The drifts were higher than the fences, and PUZZLES. 
| the winds packed in the snow so solidly that 1. A DOZEN NUTS. 4. 
| the country highways had to be shoveled out, Which nut guards your treasures? Which | 


makes a good summer playground? Which shares 
its name with a flower and a vegetable? Which | 
fortifies a city? Which one is nearest square? 
Which one was a President’s nickname? Thich | 
tells Ann, to take a sly look? Which one is a 
color and a girl’s name? Which one suggests the 
Oriental eye? Which one is good for a drink? 
Which is the greedy nut? Which is good on 
bread? 


just as the paths round the house and barn 
| had to be shoveled out. 

On the third day Don’s mother said to his 
father, ‘‘I am worried about Aunt Lucy. She 
| is all alone, and she may be sick while she is 
| shut in so. And there is no telephone on that 
| back road where she lives. ’’ 
| At once Don spoke up. ‘‘I’ll go right over 
| on my snow-shoes,’’ he said. ‘‘It is not much 
farther than when I went down to the woods. | 
Please let me go.’’ 

So off he promptly went, feeling very im- 
portant over using his new snow-shoes on a 
real errand, instead of simply playing in the 
yard. But it was a long tramp, over a mile 
across the drifted fields, and he had to go 
through a strip of woods. There were many 
rabbit-tracks on the new snow, and some ) ) 
larger tracks that might be those of a fox, but lejtert iranepose me, and Tam made in, writing 
he saw no living creature except a few snow | your table either whole or in this last form. 


2. RIDDLE. | 


Sometimes I stay with you all day, 

At other times I’ve gone away. 

But some bright morn, if you should find 
I was not at your side, 

You’d half-believe you’d lost your mind, 
And be quite terrified. 


3. TRANSPOSITIONS. 


I am a fruit composed of five letters. Behead 
me, and I am what all plants and animals do; 
read me baekward, thus beheaded, and I am what 
nobody should ever do; transpose me, and I am 
what nobody should ever be; strike out one letter. 
transpose again, and I am what nobody shoulc 
ever tell. ake me whole —_, drop my two end 


A lady fair is ever young, 

Nor may we e’er admit she’s old; 
Always her praises must be sung, 

My first and third must ne’er be told. 


No matter what my second be, 

My first and third must ne’er leak out; 
Of woman, ’tis my whole, you see, 

To leave my first and third in doubt. 


5. WORD FRACTIONS. 
Take one-third of a short, quick pull; 
Select one-fifth of glorious ; 
Add one-half of a battle-fiag, 
And here’s a man victorious. 
Take one-half of a cent or dime; 
One-third of opportunity ; 
Add one-half of a register, 
And here’s a state of unity. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Namber. 





1. TRACT 2. Ail, hail, mail, nail, rail, 
ROWER sail, tail, wail. 
AWARE 3. De-light-ed, de-bark-ed, 
CERES de-fin-ed, co-geryee. de-mean- 
TRESS ed, de-test-ed, de-feat-ed, de- 


fray-ed, de-port-ed, de-tail-ed, de-scant-ed, de- 
press-ed, de-duct-ed, de-bat-ed, de-camp-ed. 
4. Happy new-year. 
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To fit or fight 
any weather! 





Is the heat in your 
rooms concentrated and 
not distributed? Do 
you need a fan on one 
side and a fur coat on 
the other? How can 
your family keep well if 
passing from one room 
to another is just like 
jumping from thetropics 
to the North Pole? 


WERICAN [DEAL 


If you throw out that old-fash- 
ioned heating and put in an 
IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN 
Radiators in your house, store 
or office, you can regulate the 
warmth to suit yourself, no 
matter how sudden are the out- 
side weather changes. You will 
save coal and work and do away 
with soot, ashes and dangerous 
coal gases. 

Where a poor quality of hard coal is 
employed, and particularly where soft 
coal or coke is used, the slicing-door of 
IDEAL Boilers will be found most 
useful. It is placed on a level with 
grate, and through the door a poker or 
slicing-bar may be run and the ashes 
may be cleaned away from or dropped 
through the grates 
without too greatly 
agitating the hot coals 
above. This is a par- 
ticularly economical 
featurein the moderate 
winter weather when 
the fire needs just a 
little agitation to keep 
the ashes from accu- 
mulating too thickly, 
so that a very little 
fire in the early morn- 
ing or at night will 
take the chill off the 
rooms. 

The joints of an IDEAL Boiler do not come 
in contact with the fire—nor will they rust. 
Hence, an IDEAL Boiler outlasts the build- 
ing — yet because built in sections it is 
easily increased or decreased in size if 


the building is 
, later altered. 


Don't wait un- 
til you build; 
put the outfit 
in your present 
home —done 
without tear- 
ing up. Ask 
for free book 
describing all 
the advantages 
of IDEAL 
A No. 1-22 IDEAL Boller and poilers and 
422 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radi- 

ators, costing the owner $190, AMERICAN 
were used to heat this cottage. Radiators. 

At these prices the goods can be bought of any rep- 
utable, competent fitter. This did not include costs of 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation 
is extra and varies according to climatic and other 
conditions. Showrooms in all large cities. 


ARERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 30 CHICAGO 


PHEDLSPSHHHS 
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Psy Treg 
A DROP OF WATER. 


HE fear of sil and loneliness not seldom 
attacks burly miners who, for that reason, re- 

fuse to work alone in distant drifts. In China the 
very refinement of torture is to confine a con- 
demned criminal in a place where sound cannot 
reach him, and over the plank, to which he is 
bound, to place a vessel of water, so regulated 
that once every few moments a single drop shall 
| fall upon his brow. There is no light, and no sound 
to distract his attention, and the thoughts of the 
poor wretch b so rated on the ex- 
pectation of the next drop of water, that when it 
falls it seems to strike him with the impact of a 








In his book, “In Lotus-Land: Japan,” Mr. H. G. 


fornia mine at midnight. 


Five hundred feet into the crust of the earth I 
went, and felt no new sensations except one of 
disappointment as the echoed with my foot- 
steps. Six hundred feet, seven hundred feet, eight 
hundred feet and the bottom of the mine. 

But as I stood there a creepy feeling came over 
me. What was this consciousness that roo! 
oppressed ae made my blood seem chilled 
I had felt nothing like it befo: 


re. My candle gave 

but a feeble glimmer, and I d 
furtively into the shadows with a feeling almos 
akin to dread. All at once I knew; it was the 

i the i , oppressive silence. Hith- 
erto, when I had been down in the mine there had 

ways been the regular beating o hamme 
on the drills. Now there was nothing but thick, 
velvety silence. 

Then a sudden sound, like the crack of a stock- 
whip, put every sense on the alert. Was I not 
en, after all? In a moment the instinct 








candle only served to e the darkness visible. 
Another crack, almost like a pistol-shot, and then 
enlightenment and relief flashed upon me. It was 
nothing but a drop of water falling from the hang- 
ing wall in the sump below; yet in this dr 
silence it struck with almost the detonation of a 
fulminating cap. 
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DUMB GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 


HERE is one class of employés in the service of 
the United States that do not have to take any 
civil service examination. Yet their places are as 
| secure as if they had passed the most rigid exami- 
| nation that the commission could frame. They 
are the cats in the big post-offices. As for their 
| salaries, they fall due daily instead of semimonthly, 
and are paid in milk instead of money. They are 
an independent lot, these cats, keeping any hours 

| they choose, and working as the spirit moves; but 
| they need have no fear of being supplanted, for 
| no other instrument of equal efficiency has been 
found for the work they do. From no money he 





bomb, and reason cannot long withstand the strain. | 


| 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's C horated Sap Dentifrice.”’ (Adv. 
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Fine Garden For 
Cut down growing vegetables 
Paper eet eb eter Fe orn 
and flower seeds is value at $2.20 — our PE ned 


only 94¢e. Com 














directions for . cult . Sree. Write 
postal forcatalog. 0. 8 Jones Seed Go.-Box 188-E,lowxPalls,8.D. 


Ponting says he came to understand the strange | 
dread of silence through an experience in a Cali- | 





| 





invests does Uncle Sam get better returns than 


| from that invested in these cats. 


“In the large post-offices of the country,’ said 

| the superintendent of post-office buildings, “‘the 
mice have, until the last year, been a great nui- 

| sance; at times they interfered seriously with the 
| work of the offices. The rats we found it easy to 
| keep down, but the small, inquisitive little mice 
| were harder to fight. There is little that a mouse 
| will not experiment with in the way of eating, and 
they gnawed through mail-bags and into letters 

|and packages with a persistency that caused us 
endless trouble. Accordingly about a year ago | 

| tried the experiment of a few good mousing cats. 


| It has worked to perfection, and our offices are ; 


| now clear of the little pests. 

| “We get a few good cats for each office, and 
| these are fed at the expense of the government 
| regularly twice a day at a certain place. The cats 
|are shrewd, and soon learn that it is for their 
| interest to stay round the office where two rations 
| a day are certain. The milk is sufficient to hold 
them in our employment; then they forage for 
| mice as a more solid meal. 

| “And they give less trouble than any one in the 
| service of the government,” concluded the super- 
| intendent, with a smile. “They never ask for a 
vacation, sick-leave, or a raise in wages.” 


® © 
| HARD ON MRS. PACKER, TOO. 


Buczseney was a small and unimportant 
| rural railroad-station, and the post of ticket 
agent was held by Mrs. Nancy Dipple, an ener- 
getic woman who lived near the tracks. Travel 
to and from the town was light, and having little 
use for a separate office, Mrs. Dipple sold railroad 
tickets, when they were called for, at her own 
house, where she kept her stock for safety in a 
bureau drawer. 


houseful of boarders and a shiftless husband. A 
ticket for town being required one day when the 
agent’s hands were occupied with the mixing of 
| biscuit — Mrs. Dipple requested her husband 
| to act as her representative, and_ he obligingly 
complied. A little later he appeared in the kitchen 
with a troubled brow. “Nancy,” he asked, anx- 
| lously, “was any of the town tickets blue?” 
“No—all red,” said Nancy. 
| ‘**Well,”—Mr. Dipple rubbed his head with a dis- 
| turbed look,—“I sold Mrs. Packer a blue ticket, 
| an’ then afterwards I noticed some red tickets in 
| the drawer, an’ —” 
| “Forevermore!” Mrs. Dipple broke out in great 
| vexation. “Did I ever see the like! You’ve gone 
and sold her one o’ my milk tickets,—the last one 
I had,—you careless critter, and now the train’s 
yone and we can’t get it back! 
dear, too!”’ 





® © 


THE VENERABLE FIRELESS COOKER. 


MONG the countless inventions on which the 
modern world is accustomed to pride itself, 

| the fireless cooker has had a modest but hitherto 
| unquestioned place. If, however, there are new 
| things under the sun, the fireless cooker is not one 
of them, for the device turns out to be at least as 
| old as the Christian era, and probably much older. 


Friedlinder, in his “Roman Life and Manners,” 


says that every Jewish household had a basket 
filled with hay, in which food prepared on Friday 
was kept warm until the Sabbath—Saturday. 

It is an interesting question whether the modern 
fireless cooker is an eaeeeneens modern develo 
ment of the same principle, or the direct descend- 

| ant of the Jewish hay-baskets of the first century. 


And *milk’s so | 


Besides selling tickets, Mrs. Dipple “did for’’ a | 
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when ‘‘ Peter Henderson Seeds’’ began to establish a reputation for high 


quality and dependability. 


‘*Sterling’’ on Silver, ‘‘18k’’ on Gold and 


Henderson’’ on Seeds are the marks which stand for Best. 


START RIGHT. The success of your garden depends on the reputation behind the 
Seeds. By the time poor seeds have proved themselves worthless it is usually too late in the 


season to start all over with 


Seeds. Start right, and prevent disappointment. 


What We Want to Send You 
. eal_dictionary of all things pertaining to it. 
One copy ‘Everything for the Garden,”” Weight one pound, 204 pages, magnificently 
ill with over 800 photo-engravings and 5 plates in natural colors. The most beautiful and 
catalogue you can imagine. Full of practical hints and instructions, 


: book which should be in the hands of every- 
One copy **Garden Guide and Record,”’ pans whether planting Ser plenewe or profit. 


Tells just “‘How and Why.’ Planting schedules, cultural directions, ‘“Tricks 
even cooking recipes will be appreci , 


the Trade,"’ and 
d by every h 





One packet Invincible Asters 
One packet Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
One packet Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


_e in a Coupon Envelope, which will be accepted as 25 cents in 


toward payment on your next 


amounting to $1.00 or over. 





[ All we ask is—tell us where you saw this advertisement and enclose 
10 cents in stamps to only help pay cost of sending all the above to you. 








PETER HENDERSON & CO. xsi. EST18.47 








National Committee on Equipment. 


as a most desirable pocket tool. 
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THE OFFICIAL 


Boy Scout Knife 


This is the official Knife for the Boy Scouts of America, as recommended by their 
The indorsement of this Committee, to- 
gether with the fact that the Knife is made by 
one of our largest and most reliable manufactur- 
ers, will commend it to Companion subscribers 


DESCRIPTION 


The illustrations suggest buta very few of the uses to which this handy Knife may be put. 
combines 4 useful tools and a jack-knife all in one. 


Jack-Knife, Screw-Driver, Leather Punch or Reamer, Tack-Lifter, Can-Opener. 


The blades are made from the best Wardlow English steel, and finely tempered to retain their cut- 
ting qualities indefinitely. The handle is of stag, brass-lined, and fitted with German silver bolsters, 
name-plate and shackle. The motto of the Boy Scouts of America, ‘‘ Be Prepared,’’ together with the 
insignia of the Scout Movement, is etched on the knife-blade and engraved upon the name-plate. 


How You Can Get It Free of Charge 


AN OFFER TO COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


Send us, any time between January 18th and March 30th, one new subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion, with $1.75 to pay for it, and we will present you 
with one of these Official Boy Scout Knives just as described 

We will pay the postage on the Knife. 


Address orders to PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





Used as a Tack-Lifter 


Illustration 
Shows 


Actual Size 


1 a It rehlly 
By opening the proper blade, it becomes in turn a 


in this announcement. 


A Convenient 
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HAIL IN THE PYRENEES. 
«<] JAIL-STONES the size of robins’ eggs’’ must 


hide their diminished heads when they learn | 


of the dimensions their brethren reach in the 
valleys of the Spanish Pyrenees. Here is the well- 
attested account of a most extraordinary storm, 
witnessed by a correspondent of the London 
Times in the valley of Arazas, at the foot of the 
Cisque de Gavarnie. 

As the storm approached we stood outside under 
a great ge et umbrella. Presentl 
marble-sized fell, and lightning blazed, dri- 

my wife from the dangerous shelter of the 
We then decided to watch from the 
door of the tent, which opened upon the river. 

Suddenly the whole land was bombarded by 
_great hail-stones as large as lawn-tennis balls. 

hey fell with a deafening roar on the canvas of 
the tent, leaped about round the door and bounced 
in at the entrance. We were, too, in the very 
heart of the thunder-storm, for lightning and crash- 
“Se came at one and the same instant. 

utside, past the open tent door, the river roared 

in a terrific brown torrent, splashed far over its 

banks and torn by the volleying hail-stones. We 

cowered in the tent under the big umbrella, and 

ped round with the thickest clothes we could 

lay ds upon, sat and listened in mute amaze- 

ment. The india-rubber bath in front of us, with 

its sides beaten down in places, was half-full of 
things like white cricket-balls. 

A stream of water be to run through the 
center of the tent, show — the surrounding 
trench had overflowed. ' 
slowly. It seemed all the time past reason to hope 
that our tent could withstand the onslaught a mo- 
mentlonger. Asalast resource, we blew up the air- 
cushions to put them on our heads when the canvas 
should shattered. It was said afterward by 
others that this part of the storm continued for a 
quarter of an hour, but we ourselves had no idea 
of its duration. However, at last the great stones 
ceased, and then came dense smaller hail as at 
first, followed by torrents of rain. 

hat afternoon we took a walk and noted the 
here under 





strange effects of the storm. Ever 
the trees the smaller branches fallen as if 
they had been clipped by hedgers. Many under 
the beech-trees were from three feet to four feet 
in length. The open grass-land was pitted with 
holes, some of them a couple of inches in depth, 
and of about the same diameter. 

As for the hail itself, it was put in the scales at 
once in the two casas, Ordesa and Olivan. In one, 
six stones went to the kilo ;_in the other, five. 
From this it may be safely said that the weight 
was not less than that of a cricket-ball, or five and 
a ounces. 


Tormenta,” as the storm was called, visited | 


many Pyrenean valleys, and wrought much de- 
struction. Seventy sheep, owned in Torla, were 
killed on the heights immediately above us. Many 
more died rward; and it was said that the 
sight of their battered corpses and of the broken- 
limbed survivors was piteous to behold. Above 
the village of El Pilan thirty-five cows and some 
mules were killed, and were washed down in the 
river Cinea; and here, too, was the only case I 
heard of of human loss of life, the body of a child 
who had been wandering about in the mountains 
being brought down by the same stream. 


& 


SNAKES THAT SPIT POISON. 

HE phrase, “spitting venom,” has long had a 

place among English figures of speech, but 
until recently men of science have held that it 
was the result of a misconception. 
not spit forth their poison, it was believed; they 
must actually sink their fangs into an object in 
order to be dangerous. But a writer in the 
National Geographic Magazine says that some of 
the African—not the East Indian—cobras certainly 
spit poison at any one who disturbs them. 


The nghals. genus of southern Africa, 
is a pitch-black, exceedingly vicious cobra, that 
reeeives its name 


eo) 
from one or two broad white 
that show on the neck when the snake is 
reared in fighting pose. When he arches his neck 
to glare at the intruder, he is able to eject fine 
ets of poison to a distance of six or eight feet. 
se deadly streams are dangerously well aimed. 
The poison 1s efected 4 contracting the lower 
w in such a the permanently erect 
gs overlap it. Ata movement of the adversary 
the reptile arches his neck till the head is thrown 
backward, wees the tips of the hypedermic 
teeth to bear. e muscles over the poison-; ds 
are contracted, and a thin stream of venom leaves 
each . The observer is liable to receive the 
poison directly in the eyes, and the amount thus 
ejected is surprising. 
The writer seen the entire lower part of a 
I panel peppered with tin , and 
in phing or observing the snakes, always 
— eyes with auto goggles. The front of 
S$ camera is often well spattered with tiny drops 
of poison, as the cobra becomes infuriated at the 
movements of the photographer’s hands in focus- 


ing. 

fn one of his books Colonel Roosevelt tells how 
the explorer Tarlton was once struck in the eyes 
and nearly blinded by - thus spit forth. 
Washing the eyes with milk was found to give the 
most speedy relief. ; 


& 
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MARKETING IN FINLAND. 
INLAND grows modern with the rest of the 


world, but the people still cling to some of the | 


old customs—the old market-days, for instance, 
and the market-places, such as were familiar to 
English life one or two hundred years ago. There 
is no chance there for the middleman to make a 
profit on either side of the transfer from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. Moreover, the market- 
place furnishes many little scenes which illuminate 
national character and national life. One of these 
is given by Paul Waineman in his book, “A 
Summer Tour in Finland.” 


The market is a veritable delight to the eye of 
the visitor, it is so ridiculously primitive and old- 
fashioned. There are lines upon lines of quaint 
booths, and rows of eee eaeeee market- 
carts, with patient little Finnish horses standing 
as motionless as if they had been e of the same 
gingerbread that a smiling market-woman offered 
to me as I wended my way through their midst. 

The market was too be gm forgot all about 
State archives and picture-galleries. Some lilies- 
of-the-valley, plucked that morning from a forest 
glade, hung their heads wearily, even when in con- 
tact with big, cool cabbages. ainty ladies picked 
up their skirts as they threaded their way here, 
there and everywhere, inspecting minutely the 
£oods on the various stalls, always followe Wy a 
red-cheeked handmaiden, bearing a huge Old- 
World wicker basket, from which a very varied 
assortment of edibles peeped out. 

At that market you can buy everything—meat, 
poultry, fruit, vegetables, milk, butter, flowers, 
even to the humble wild lilies. The hum 
is something astonishing. There are apparently 
no fixed prices, and a tragedy of renunciation may 


he minutes went by | 


Snakes could | 


of voices | 


be observed in the surrender of a handful of veg- 
etables to a customer who has bargained too > 

One especial bunch of carrots caught my atten- 
tion. They sppeares to me to be very ordinary 
earrots, but their owner, an old man, bent nearly 
double with his years, lifted them tenderly from 
the corner of his cart. The would-be purchaser 
was an elderly woman with sharp, greedy eyes. 
I could see from the first that it would go badly 
with that old man. 

The scene that took place between them was 
tragic. Every emotion of which a human counte- 
nance is cai 
lite inquiry, astonishment, contempt, 

ty. wounded pride, determination, hesi 
tion, avarice ; finishing up at last with triumph on 
the one side and resignation on the other, as the 
bunch of carrots was carried off by the woman. 


& 


& 
A PRIMITIVE TREASURE VAULT. 


Mr. Laurence Oliphant tells how he was 
entertained as the guest of honor at the capital of 
Montenegro some fifty years ago. The little prin- 
cipality was of course a much more primitive 


a good deal. 


The little town of Cettinje, which is the capital, 
did not then have a hotel, properly so called, but 
the rare stranger who visited it was accommodated 
in a kind of | ing-house, in which there were one 
or two spare bedrooms; or, if they were not actu- 
ally spare, their occupants turned out, I suppose 
| for a consideration, on the arrival of a guest. The 
chamber assigned to me had apparently been thus 
vacated. 

Its former occupant had evidently been a man 
of modest requirements, for the entire furniture 
consisted of a bed, a huge chest and a chair. I 
much wondered at the absence of a table and the 

resence of the chest, but the latter was better 

an nothing. When a boiled chicken was brought 
to me for my evening repast, I spread one of my 
| own towels upon it, to serve as a table-cloth, and 
| squatting uncomfortably on the solitary chair, pro- 
| ceeded to e the best I could of existing con- 
| ditions. 
| I was in the act of dissecting an extremely 
—— wing, when the door suddenly opened, and 
a stalwart Montenegrin, looking magnificent in 
|his national costume, stalked in. He addressed 
me with great politeness in his native tongue—at 
least, I gathered from his manner that he was 
| = I could not understand a word of what 

€ sai 





As he was evidently a man of some position, in 
other words, as he seemed to be a gentleman of 
Montenegro, I rose and bowed with much cere- 
| mony, addressing him fluently in the English lan- 

age. Upon this, he drew an immense key from 

s pocket, and pointed to the lock of the chest, 
thus giving me to understand that he wished to 
open it. In order for him to accomplish this, it 
was nece y for me to remove my dinner, an 
operation which was speedily performed. 

As he seemed a k an 
person, without any secrets, and as I was pos- 
sessed of natural curiosity, I looked over his 
shoulder while he opened the chest, to see what 
| was in it. 
| brim of bags of money. Not only this, but my 
| strange visitor opened one of them, and poured 
out a handful of gold. When he had counted out 
| 
| 





as much as he wanted,—which, as well as my 
memory serves me, was more than a hundred 
unds,—he tied up the bag again, replaced it, 
ocked up the chest, helped me to lay my cloth and 
spread my banquet ~ and with a polite final 
| Salutation, he vanished. 
| The mystery was not solved until the next day, 
when, dining with the prince, I met my visitor of 
the previous evening. I then gained the informa- 
tion, through a Russian gentleman present who 
spoke French, that the chest upon which I had 
dined contained the entire finances of the prin- 
cipality ; and that the Montenegrin who had un- 
lock it, and who had vacated his chamber for 
me, was its chancellor of the exchequer. 
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APPLYING THE CLOSURE. 
HE speaker in almost any legislative body in 


is with him. A writer in the Cleveland Leader 
tells how a strong combination was on one occa- 
sion effected in the Ohio Legislature. On acertain 
Thursday afternoon a circus came to town, and 
complimentary tickets were scattered broadcast. 
The newspaper reporters were not overlooked, 
and after five or six months of tedious work they 
were naturally rejoiced at a chance to get an after- 
noon off. 

The Speaker, too, wanted to see the circus, and 
along a’ ast one, when the discussion 
over a certain bill was at its height, some one 
looked at his watch and said, ““Move we adjourn.” 

“Moved and seconded we adjourn!” shouted the 
Speaker. “All in favor say aye.” 

All the reporters and some of the members 
Se “Aye!” Fifty of the members cried 
“No!’ 
| “The House stands adjourned!” said the Speak- 
| er, —— down his gavel, and he and the light- 
| hearted eplatators marched off to the big tents. 


* ¢ 





EDWARD’S QUALIFICATIONS. 


ERTAIN mysteries in politics little Mrs. 

Hobart cannot penetrate; in all loyalty to 
her husband, she feels called upon to refer to 
them once in a while. “I have never under- 
stood,” she said to one of her husband’s relatives, 
|“‘why my Edward would not have been a much 
| better candidate for governor than his brother 
| James, and I am positive he was as well fitted for 
| the office of mayor as his cousin Henry.” 


| “But—has Edward ever thought of running for 
| either office ?”’ inquired the relative. 


‘I presume not. I have never said as much to 
| him as I am saying to you,” and Mrs. “Edward” 
held her chin well in the air. “But when you con- 
sider that James Hobart has twice forgotten his 
| own wife’s birthday, and that Henry Hobart can’t 
tell pink from yellow to this day, [ should think it 
| would have occurred to any one how much more 
| my Edward would have graced a political office 
| than either of them!” 


| 2 @ 


INCLUSIVE. 


| CERTAIN small boy has already learned 
| the saving of time that may be achieved by 
dealing with things in the mass instead of in 
detail. 


“Well,” he said to his mother, shortly before 
Christmas, “I’ve written a letter to Santa Claus, 
| and I think it covers everything I want.” 

“That’s good,” said his mother. ‘What did you 
ask for?” 


| “Two toy-shops and a candy-store,” said Willy. 


le was portrayed in turn upon both | 


MONG his “Episodes in a Life of Adventure,” | 


corner of the earth than it is now—which is saying | 


engaging kind of | 


To my astonishment, it was full to the | 


America has a good deal of power, especially | 
if an active and vigorous portion of the members | 
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For sale. Write DUNLAP 


| SHETLAND PONIES Pony FARM,Greenfield,O. 
Brown's Bronchial Troches 


Unexcelled for relie Throat Troubles. No opiates. 
ROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


| Sample free. Joun I. 
STAMPS 0% all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
razil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
| Natal, Java, etc., and Album, Sc. 1000 Finely 
Mixed; 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 
| Be; Free. stamps. 


It’s Baker’s 
and 
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Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


chanical | Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
process|| gressive gardeners as the best ever 


from high 
grade cocoa 





It’s Delicious 
Bo Scecgast “Made by a 








My new Seed Catalogue is a wonder. Con- 
tains everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
and plants worth growing. 600 illustrations; 
176 pages. Any gardener sending his name 
on a postal card can have it for the asking. 








beans, sci- Send for it today. Address 
*¢: WM. HENRY MAULE 
entifically | | 1707.09.11 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
tre ‘ Send 5 cents (stamps) mention this 
blended, it paper, I will enclose in the catalogue 
—— is of the @ packet of the above GIANT pansy. 








finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 
cans 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
, net weight. 














“Queen” 


Horse Story 
ff “KATE and QUEEN” 
| By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 
Equals the famous ‘‘Black Beauty” in 
human. interest--surpasses it in_practica- 





Design No. 7065, 18 x 22 inches. 


--rejoice with the other--even as you sigh 
for the slum waif and laugh with the child 
of fortune. 

Prof. Beery has skillfully woven into this 
intensely interesting and true story, many 
valuable suggestions for handling horses—a 
result of a lifetime's experience. 


Special Offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
trainer, breeder--everyone interested in 
h ald rei this great story. To 

ible, for a short time he offers 
rested horseman & copy, worth 


FREE! 


Pillow Top and Back 


This startling offer is made to intro- 
duce Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery 
Silk in every this country. Here is the 





newest in the lar conventional de- 
= for pills at Baw a sian © oh a 00, for the remarkably low price of 
— won oy We want you to know how 25c Postpaid 


vy. 
beautifully and how easily you can do art ¢ with 
our assistance. On this great offer we give you an entire 
pillow outfit positively free. It includes the following: 
One Pillow Top, Russian crash, size 18x22 i with 
design hand-tinted in color harmony; One 
One shows 
every stitch in this design; One Copy New 191 
Premium Art Book, i|iustrating over 500 of the new- 
est and most beautiful designs in silk embroidery. 
Send only 30c to cover cost of six skeins Richardson's 
Grand Prize Embroidery Silk and postage and receive en- 
tire outfit free. Send us nameofyourdealer. Send y- 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
305-9 W. Adams Street, Dept. 2381, Chicago 

ORIGINAL— GENUINE 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


4 0 RL] + | Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 


If you. have even a passing interest in 
horses--if you own, train or breed them, you 
will gather from it a fund of knowledge 
worth many times the small d 
for a copy today. Enclose stamps or coin. 

With each book we send free a 

beautiful colored plctase of 
Queen oll inting effect-euitable for 
raming. Order y. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 




















MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 

















| A quick lunch. 
MF Avoid Imitations—Ask for ‘* HORLICK’S ”—Everywhere 


RISING SU 





STOVE 
UA 









A ten-cent cake of Rising Sun gives 
you far more polish than other 
stove polish at any price. 


any 


First, because it is a very large cake. 
Second, because it goes so much farther 
on the stove than any other. 


In addition and more important than 
all other advantages combined it stands 
the heat of the stove far longer than any 
other, and that is the real test of a 
stove polish, 

If you once prove for yourself how 
great a labor-saver it is you will cer- 
tainly have it before you whenever your 
stove needs polishing. 


MORSE BROS., Proprietors, 
Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepai 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post- fiice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse ° 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the ress on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





PROFUSE PERSPIRATION. 


ROFUSE perspiration, or 

hyperidrosis, often causes 
great annoyance, and when 
offensive, even suffering. 
Offensiveness 1s most likely to 
occur when the regions af- 
fected are those that come into 
close and continual contact 
with the clothing, as, for ex- 
ample, the feet and the armpits ; 
and moreover, the long-continued dampness due 
to lack of evaporation may cause a troublesome 
eczema. 

Many people, especially those in whom the ex- 
cessive sweating is caused by nervous conditions, 
are annoyed, even in cold weather and although 
they discard gloves, by profuse and continual per- 
spiring of the hands. 

In dealing with this ailment, it is necessary to 
seek the underlying cause, and if possible to re- 
move it. Sometimes the perspiring is only one 
among many symptoms of a serious physical con- 
dition—general paralysis, for example; at other 
times, what it may be a symptom of remains ob- 
scure in spite of much searching. Very often it 
appears to be simply one symptom of a lack of 
general tone, in which case it is often accom- 
panied by poor circulation. 

Hyperidrosis is most trying when it occurs in 
the feet, for since people are obliged to go shod, 
sufficient ventilation and absolute cleanliness are 
hard to attain. Sometimes the trouble proves to 
be due to flatfoot, and then shoes that give proper 
support to the weakened arch will correct the 
excessive sweating. In general, sufferers from 
hyperidrosis of the feet must observe the most 
fastidious cleanliness. If possible, they should 
take a foot-bath several times a day, and always 
follow it with a complete change of foot-wear. 
They should wear white socks or stockings, and 
as far as possible, canvas shoes. 

Much can be done by local treatment, either 
with powders, which are prescribed for their drying 
and absorbing effect, or with astringent and anti- 
septic lotions. It is well to bathe the feet at night 
with water containing an astringent lotion, and to 
use a powder in the morning on putting on the 
shoes aud stockings. If any one objects to the 
use of powder, he may obtain the same result by 
wearing white stockings that have been soaked in 
a saturated solution of boric acid. 
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HER MUSE OF ALL WORK. 


HOSE wise and patient 

ladies who, in certain peri- 
odicals, contribute answers to 
questions of housewifery, 
etiquette, the care of infants, 
affairs of the heart, and other 
matters, fulfil also another 
function of which they are 
probably unaware. They 
draw the fire of the army of 
questioners away from other 
writers, not specialists in the art of answering. 
Fifty years ago and more there were no specialists, 
but the same propensity existed to ask advice of 
any one whose writings suggested knowledge or 
good judgment, and it was asked freely. So, too, 
were favors more troublesome sought for, with an 
assurance amazing to contemplate. Mrs. Lydia H. 
Sigourney, now almost forgotten but once widely 
popular, has recorded a few such demands. 

“If there is any kitchen in Parnassus, my muse 
has surely officiated there as a woman of all work 
and an aproned waiter!’ she once wrote despair- 
ingly. “Lacking the firmness to say no, I have 
consented so often that the right of refusal is 
counted invidious.” 

Still, although obliging and compliant to an 
almost incredible degree, there were some requests 
that even she found courage to decline. She many 
times wrote verses for total strangers on personal 
themes, usually bereavements; but she did not 
furnish the epitaph upon himself requested by a 





MRS. SIGOURNEY 


clergyman, at the time in perfect health ; nor that on | 
a baby of nine months, weighing thirteen pounds, | 


desired by the father, to be framed and glazed and 
hung over the mantelpiece for the other children. 
Neither did she supply a tender idyl narrating the 


loves of an unknown tailor and a person whose did see them. 


name, as far as she could interpret the chirog- 
raphy of her correspondent, was Sister Babcock. 
Nor did she umpire a baby-show in a distant state, 


We do not request Agents to | 


birth and death, titles of their works, best edi- 
tions of the same, prices, and where they could be 
bought. 

Finally,—and at that point she dropped the 
record,—she did not undertake to become the guide 
and mentor of a stranger just settled in her city, 
whose friends desired a pious person to keep an 
eye on him, and di de him if ry from 
embarking in the rum business. 
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“NOSING” FOR TROUT. 


ISHERMEN are not held to quite so strict an 

account as most of their neighbors. We ex- 
pect them to tell “yarns” that are hard to believe ; 
if they return from a fishing trip without some 
extraordinary experience their friends are disap- 
pointed. The Portland man whose adventure is 
reported in the Oregonian did not fall short in 
this important particular. 


Mr. Kane was fishing on Duncan Creek, and the 
day was hot. The sun poured its rays down from 
a Cloudless sky, and Mr. Kane’s nose became 
brilliantly sunburned. 

At one o’clock, hot and thirsty, he lay down on 
his stomach by the side of a clear pool and drank 
copiously. Suddenly there was a flash and a rush 
in the water, and Mr. Kane’s nose was seized so 
sharply that he involuntarily threw his head back. 
He was alarmed to.see that his nose appeared to 
be nearly a foot long, and was waving violently 
from side to side. 

It was, of course, a trout that had been deceived 
by Mr. Kane’s Song nose, Fa through 
mistaking it for a scarlet ibis, the most brilliant 
of trout flies. However that may be, the fis! 
taken a firm grip, and was thrown up on the bank 
before he could loosen his hold. e measured 
nearly eleven inches in length. : 

Mr. Kane’s nose, which was quite tender at 
first, finally healed perfectly. He has bought a 
drinking-cup. 
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FORK AND PLATE CONVERSATION. 


NE whose ear has been trained to read intelli- 

gently the click of a telegraph instrument 
sometimes puts this training to the test under 
strange conditions. An instance, which resulted 
in embarrassment, apologies, and finally in a 
pleasant acquaintanceship among the persons 
concerned, is told by a certain Ohio farmer who 
spent his early years in the employ of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 


Some years after impaired health had driven 
him from the telegraph-office to the farm, he and 
his wife_were spending a short vacation in_the 
South. While they were dining in a hotel in Mem- 
phis, two young men entered and seated them- 
ade at the same table with the couple from the 

est. 

After a survey of the strangers, one of the youths 
took up his fork, and tapping it in an apparentl 
careless way against the edge of his plate, spelle 
out in the Morse code: 

“Do you think they are bride and groom?” 

“Yes, surely,” tapped his companion. 
watch how soft they are.” 

Immediately, to the dismay of the young men, 
the fork of the supposed bri earoom — in the 
conversation. With great rapidity it a out: 

“Gentlemen, you are mistaken. » have been 
married five years, and have three children.” 


“Just 
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TOO POLITE. 


HERE are many humorous anecdotes current 
among his countrymen, which Chedo Mijato- 
vich relates in “Servia of the Servians.” The 
following neatly illustrates the point that there are 
other things more important than mere etiquette: 


Nasradin Chodja took much trouble to teach 
his pupils how to behave politely. Among other 
things he —_ them always to clap their hands 
and shout, “‘Hayir Allah!” (God bless you! ) when- 
ever they heard an older person sneeze. 

Once the Chodja, mending something in the 
open pit in his garden, slipped and fell in. Nearly 
drowned in the deep water of the pit, he called to 
his pupils to bring a rope and drag him out. 

The dutiful schoolboys soon found a wane and 
threw it down to their master, and when he had 
seized it, began to drag him out. Only a few feet 
more and he would be out of the pit—when, unfor- 
tunately, Receneny wes as he was, he sneezed! 

- In an instant all his pupils dropped the rope to 
clap their hands, shouting: 
oe Gh , 


r Allah, Cl § 

The poor Chodja fell back down to the bottom 
of the pit. 

“Ah, it serves me right!”’ he cried. “I ought to 
have oe these boys common sense first and 
then politeness!” 
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A RURAL BARGAIN - HUNTER. 


MAN with a long but scanty beard and a gimlet 

eye came into Cyrus Teed’s general store, in 
a little New Hampshire town, and called for five 
cents’ worth of peanuts. Cyrus measured out a 
pint, and handed the bag over. The man weighed 
it in his hand, and looked more discontented than 
ever. 


“There ain’t rf there, be they?” he asked, 
querulously. ‘Ain’t it kinder small measure?” 

“Regular full pint, what I always give for a 
—" snapped Cyrus, who knew his customer 
well. 

‘““Why, when I was down in Boston,” argued the 
bearded man, “there was a place there where I 
= get twicet as many peanuts as this for five 
cents.’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Teed, defiantly, “the round 
trip to Boston is only two dollars and fifty-five 
cents. Why don’t ye go down to Boston and get 
your money’s worth?” 

This closed the incident. 
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SUBSTANTIALLY TRUE. 





OCAL pride is strong in almost every breast. 

This anecdote from Answers shows how it may 

be satisfied without actually overstepping the 
| bounds of truth. 


“You see thim mountains!” the jaunting-car 
driver exclaimed. The tourist admitted that he 


“Thim’s the highest mountains in Oirland.” 
“You don’t say so!” the tourist said. 
“Oi do, sir, indade! An’ you see thim moun- 
tains,” the driver went on, flicking the whip 


nor provide a perfect governess for the family of | toward another range, ‘“‘thim’s the highest in- the 


a Congressman, nor send, by return mail, to a 
gentleman who thought of compiling a work on 
“Women in Literature,” a list of all female authors 


| wurruld!”’ 
The tourist Seppeees his incredulity. 


“Surely 
not!”’ he protested. 


“Sure, it’s true,” the driver retorted, bridling, | 
| 


of verse, from Sappho down, with their dates of | “excepting, av coorse, for thim in furrin parts.” 








"There’s yo’ Jell-O and 
fine for chil’en ‘at likes g 





aches, chile. Yo’ goin’ to like dat. Jell-O's 
things to eat." 


Dinah is a cook—a great cook—but even Dinah cannot make other 
desserts so dainty and delightful as those she makes of 


JELL-O 


They are "fine for children" and everybody else. 

Any of the seven flavors of a may be used for 
these desserts, and for additional variety, peaches, pine- 
apple, oranges, bananas, or other fruit may be added or 
used to garnish them. The Jell-O flavor is so delicious that 
it is never necessary to add anything to make it better. 

A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute by anybody. 
Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents a package. 


The beautiful recipe book, ‘‘DESSERTS OF THE WORLD,” illustrated in 
ten colors and gold, will be sent free to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 


The seven flavors are: 






If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 








Calendar 
for 1912 


consists of four large 
pictures in color, faithful 
reproductions of Oil 
Paintings by Jos. Warren. 


Mr. Warren is famous 
for his pictures of Child 
Life, and we have se- 
cured four of his very 
best groups for this Cal- 
endar. 

The subjects are : — 


“The Family Doctor” 
“The Concert” 
“Gossips” 
“Christmas Eve”’ 


Every picture is full of life and interest. 





“THE FAMILY DOCTOR ”—One of the four beautiful pictures. 
Copyright, 1911 by Swift & Company. 


The attitudes and expressions are 


natural, just such as you have seen in children at play. Everyone will find keen 


enjoyment in possessing these pictures. 


There is no printed matter on them. 


They may be framed, making a beautiful set for nursery decoration. 


Sent to any address for 
10c in coin, or U. 8. Stamps 
10 Wool Soap Wrappers 
Trade-Mark end of one Swift's Premium 
Oleomargarine Carton 
Parchment Circle in top of a jar of Swift's 
Premium Sliced Bacon 
One Tag from Swift’s Premium Milk Fed 
icken 
(In Canada, 10c extra on account of duty). 





Calendars may also be secured from The 
Hamilton Corporation, New York City, for 
10 Hamilton Bonds. Hamilton Coupons are 
packed with 

Swift’s Pride Soap 

Swift’s Pride Cleanser 

Swift’s Pride Washing Powder 

Swift’s Borax Soap 

Swift’s Naphtha Soap 

Swift’s White Laundry Soap 
and many reliable products of other manu- 
facturers. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are most economical from the 


standpoint of quality and satisfaction. 


When you write for a Calendar address— 


Swift & Company, 4121 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago. 
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tions at the top of his voice, brought the 

words out one by one like hammer-strokes. 
His wife, in her sitting-room, endured it as 
long as she could. Then she rose and tapped 
at the office door. 

‘*Doetor !?’ was all she said, but his voice | 
dropped instantly. 

. As soon as the outer door had closed behind 
the departing patient, Doctor Hubbard came 
into the sitting-room. 

‘*Julia,’’ he began, in a tone of annoyance, 
‘*T must protest —’’ 

‘*But, Norman, it gets on my nerves to hear 
you. As if that poor Finn could understand 
your English any better because you roar it! 
You don’t realize how high your voice gets, 
and you ought to be grateful to me for remind- 
ing you.’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’”’ he retorted, dryly, ‘‘but I’m 
afraid I don’t appreciate it.’’ 

‘*Then you’re unreasonable.’’ A plaintive 
note crept into her voice. ‘‘It’s hard enough 
to have to come away off 
here to a little town 
that’s nothing, anyway, 
but an accompaniment 
to a big mill, and see 
your talented husband 


[' his office, the doctor, shouting simple direc- | 





IN OBEDIENCE TO SILENT SIGNALS, SHE WENT 


FROM TASK TO TASK. 


spend his days and nights patching up igno- 
rant foreigners, without having him—unkind 
—to you.’’ 

‘“‘Unkind!’” he echoed, impatiently; and | 
from this small beginning grew a warm discus- 
sion on the question whether or not a physician | 
had a right to prescribe for his own patients | 
in any tone of voice he saw fit to use. It grew | 
so absurdly warm, indeed, that, as often hap- | 
pens in such cases, it was followed by an abrupt | 
drop of temperature to actual coolness. The) 
final word was spoken by Mrs. Hubbard as her 
husband was about to stalk out of the room. | 

‘*T shall certainly keep on reminding you 
every time you forget and go to shouting,’’ she | 
declared. ‘‘I’m not going to let you make} 
yourself ridiculous if I can help it. Of course, | 
after you pick up a little of their language, it 
won’t be so bad, but meanwhile you could | 
make them understand so much by motions, if | 
you’d only think about it, and try.”’ | 

He was gone before she had finished, and 
for the rest of that day conversation was aban- | 
doned in the Hubbard household. 

The next morning found Mrs. Hubbard en- | 
grossed in business of her own. The man who 
had spaded her garden came to tell her in his 
meager English that he had found a ‘‘nice Finn 
girl’’ to work in her kitchen. To judge from 
the complaints which Mrs. Hubbard had lis- 
tened to from every woman who had called on 
her, that meant that she was about to undergo 
one of the greatest trials of her new surround- 
ings. 

‘* These Finn girls you get here !’’ one woman | 
had exclaimed, in disgust. ‘‘They don’t know 
English, —or anything else,—and it takes for- 
ever to teach them.’’ 

When the girl arrived, Mrs. Hubbard, 
through the open door of his office, saw the 
doctor at his desk, making notes. In a bril- 
liant flash, it occurred to her that now was her 
chance to give him a lesson in the gentle art 
of making foreigners understand. 

Silently, with only a smile for greeting, she 
took the timid-looking maiden by the hand and 
led her to a bedroom, where she motioned her 
to remove her wraps, and without a sound, 
indicated where hér various belongings were 
to be put. The surprised look on the Finnish 
girl’s face gradually gave way to a sort of awe, 
as she mutely obeyed sign after sign, and finally, 
tying on an apron, followed this strange, word- 
less lady to the kitchen. There, with the door | 


‘alone in her sitting-room. Peace between her | 


| often did, between patients. There was a 
| sheepish look on his face, as if he had just 


purposely left ajar, that the working of her 
theory might be apparent to the doctor, Mrs. 
Hubbard began a pantomime lesson in dish- 
washing and morning work, and followed it 
with pantomime directions for the preparation 
of luncheon. 

Throughout this time no sound but footsteps 
and the occasional clatter of tinware had dis- 
turbed the stillness of the kitchen. The results 
of her efforts were exceeding Mrs. Hubbard’s 
wildest dreams. Without one spoken word on 
either side, the girl was swiftly, comprehen- 
sively learning how to do things. 

She was evidently bashful—afraid to venture 
even a syllable of English. You would think 
that she had been placed under some spell that 
held her mute. As, in obedience to silent sig- 
nals, she went from task to task, a peculiar | 
wondering gaze which she kept fixed on Mrs. 
Hubbard’s face filled that lady with inward 
questioning. 

These Finns were queer, anyway, Mrs. Hub- 
bard told herself, as she left the kitchen just 

before luncheon. You had 
to get used to them. It 
would be time enough after 
the girl’s first shyness had 
worn off to begin to teach 
her, one by one, the sim- 
plest English names for 
kitchen utensils and articles 
of food. 

Doctor Hubbard had gone 
to make the usual round of 
professional calls without 

’ the usual good-by, but his 
wife, glowing over the suc- 
cess of her own experiment, 
determined to meet him) 
sociably at luncheon. 

She was sure that her 
object-lesson would accom- 
plish more than argument. 
Accordingly, when he came 
in and found her at the 
table, she looked up with a 
smile. 

** Luncheon’s ready, ’’ she 
said to her husband, cheer- | 
ily, ‘‘and for my part, I | 
don’t see why the ladies | 
here object to the Finns as | 
servants. For a green girl, | 
this one’s a perfect marvel. | 
I haven’t tried to talk to| 
her, of course, — made her | 
understand just by motions, | 
—but all I have to say is| 
that if she learns English | 

one-quarter as fast as she learns other things, 

she’ll be a perfect treasure. ’’ 

The words were hardly out before the door 
opened and the treasure herself walked in to | 
place something on the table. That done, she | 
paused and looked at Doctor Hubbard. 

‘*T cannot stay here,’’ she informed him, in | 
very good English. ‘‘I am sorry for the lady | 
that she cannot talk or hear—but it is too lone- 
some. ’’ 

Mrs. Hubbard gasped in astonishment. The 
doctor stared. Then, as the truth came to 
them both in the same flash, they burst into 
laughter—on Mrs. Hubbard’s part, it must be 
owned, a little forced. 

The ‘‘Finn girl,’’ it transpired, had lived in 
America three years. She spoke English un-| 
usually well, and was willing to undertake | 
almost any kind of work, short of living with | 
some one who could not talk to her. } 

Twenty-four hours later Mrs. Hubbard sat | 





husband and herself had not been openly pro- 
claimed, but in her heart she felt that it existed. | 
From her kitchen sounded the contented hum- | 
ming of a Finnish folk-song, from the doctor’s | 
office his own stentorian voice. He was talk- | 
ing to a Finn. | 

**One—spoonful. You—know—spoon?’’ he | 
boomed. ‘‘After—you—eat. Understand? | 
That’s all. Good-by!’’ 

Then he came into her sitting-room, as he 


realized the loudness of his recent shouting, 
and he waited for the usual rebuke. To his 
surprise, it failed to come. 

‘*Why don’t you say it?’’ he challenged, at 
last, as she sewed on in silence. 

‘*How can I1?’’ she returned, in mock hu- 
mility. ‘‘I’m dumb!’’ 


& & 


THE BREAKFAST-FOOD CHILD. 


ELEN, just back from kindergarten, was 
H singing the little morning song she had 
learned : 
“Father, we thank Thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the day so fair. 


‘*Mother,’’ she said, at the end of the song, a2) , . £2415 tng — te sae 
‘*what kind of cereal is Restan food ?’’ Oe oad Sp ee pee sere m/s 



































Style 2% 


Sold on Approval 


— — 1% ne ae has been 
ullt up through the policy of making every pur- 
chaser a delighted and satisfied customer. We 
insist that each New Companion Sewing Machine 
sold must be perfectly satisfactory, or we take it 
back and refund the purchase money. A sale is 
not considered complete until the purchaser has 
received the machine and actualh given it a 
thorough trial in her home for three months. 
When ordering a New Companion, therefore, 
you can be assured of a sewing machine which 
will be absolutely satisfactory in every particular. 








The New Companion Selected 
for the Public Schools 


Without solicitation on our part, and purely be- 
cause of the well-known high quality and dura- 
bility of our sewing machines, an order recently 
came to our office for a New Companion Sewing 
Machine for each of the Public Schools in a large 
city of eastern Massachusetts. We regard this 
as one of the best testimonials the New Companion 
could receive. It is indisputable evidence that 
this machine is pre-eminently fitted to give long 
and satisfactory service. 




















Our “Factory to Home” System 
Saves Money for You 


Our economical method of “ factory to home” dealing en- 
ables us to quote prices much lower than those usually 
charged for machines of the New Companion’s high quality 
and appearance. We have no branch agencies. Our 
business is conducted by mail direct with the purchaser, 
who gets the full financial benefit of this arrangement, as 
the iiaiee prices ‘indicate : 

“MODEL A” TYPE 
STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers 


STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . 
STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 
“MODEL B” TYPE 
3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers 
STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 


Each Machine is Shipped All Set Up and Ready for Immediate 
Use. A Set of Finest Attachments is Included. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines 


freight paid to any railroad freight office in New England. 


It is Easy to Get Full Particulars. Simply write “ Mail me 
your illustrated descriptive booklet of the New Companion Sewing 
Machine,” and we will send a copy by return post. This application 
will place you under no obligation to purchase unless you so desire. 


So write to-day for this booklet. Address Sewing Machine Dept., 
Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


$18.25 
21.25 
22.25 


19.75 
20.75 
21.75 
24.75 
26.75 


STYLE 
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"THE POSITION calls for education, loyalty, enthusiasm, and the ability to keep a secret. 


you must “know your business.” Here is where we can help you. We can give you 


HOMES for students and look after them. 


Beg in Any Monday ° step TO-DAY. Write for our Catalog — it tells how. 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, Principal, - - MALDEN, MASS. 











Like to be a Private Secretary ? 





The salary itself is large and there are ENDLESS opportunities for advancement. But— 


ust that training and coaching which make the difference between failure and success. 
nder the school’s auspices our students enjoy all the advantages of Boston. We find 


Your heart is set on “‘getting there.’’ Take the first 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 























The BEST Spices 


cost particular no more than 

poor stuff costs careless. Be 

particular — insist and persist that 
grocers supply you with 


Slade’s Spices 


Slade’s are Absolutely Pure and 
Extra Strong. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston. 
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” 
e “Universal” Food Chopper ) 
ejat? , We offer the No. 1 fam- SE =—————————===E= 
ewe” ily size. It chops all kinds « 
Cee, eee || | GREENE’S 
A. @ “ ; a ‘al Kinds. of fruits and 
. 4 Oo 


vegetables into clean - cut, 
uniform pieces, fine or 
coarse as wanted. 


9 
Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 


WARRANT E D 


SYRUP’ TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


| 


press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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A SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


All-Clamp Extension Rink Skate 


GRATING is the royal winter sport. To thoroughly enjoy it you must have only perfect 
skates. The All-Clamp Extension Rink Skate is one of our most attractive Offers. 
This popularity is largely due to three reasons. First, the care taken by the manufacturer to 
produce a skate of undoubted durability and perfection of construction, and second, to the 
adoption of the Extension foot-plate feature. This invention enables a boy to extend the 
length of the foot-plate with the growth of the foot. The skates may be adjusted to fit 
shoes measuring from 10 to 12 inches in length. Third, the runners are detachable, thus 
allowing the use of Hockey or Speed Runners on the same foot-plate. 
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OUR SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER. aia wie 500 pairs of the All-Clamp Extension 


Rink Skates. The style is shown in the illustration. 
We will supply these Skates until our stock is exhausted at the special price of 65 cents a pair. 


AS THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED, ADVANTAGE SHOULD BE TAKEN OF THE OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE A 
PAIR AT THIS SPECIAL PRICE. THE SKATES WILL BE SENT BY EXPRESS AT THE RECEIVER'S EXPENSE. 


HOCKEY AND SPEED RUNNERS. We can supply Welded Steel Hockey and Speed Runners to fit the 
above Skate. Price of either style 50 cents per pair by express. ; 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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